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THERE was a time when — b. 

Doughgob had a great plenty of 
commanding officers. He saluted 
everybody from second lieutenant to 
that exalted person who communed 
with the stars, for whom they turned 
out the guard because he was major 
general. 


Private Doughgob dreamed of a 
time when he would shed his burden 
of commanding officers, when he 
would be free to come and go as he 
pleased, when saluting would be 
tossed upon etiquette’s junkpile. 

Eventually he was demobilized, 
and together with his captain and 
his colonel became a private citizen 
of these United States. Mr. Dough- 
gob was now ready for that happi- 
ness which consists in looking ever 
man in the eye and telling him, if 
necessary, to go to blazes. 


* * * 


Time has done wonders for Citizen 
Doughgob. He’s a bit older, wiser, 
perhaps a little heavier. Although 
not the eager boy who enlisted to 
save his country in 1918, Mr. Dough- 
gob has more than the average 
energy and pep, which may parte. 
be noni tee by his army train- 
ing and the progressive influences of 
a local post of The American Legion. 


However, Doughgob “fights the 
war” only on post meeting nights 
and other special gatherings. Most 
of his time he forgets he’s a hero. 
He has a job, in which he strives to 
gain advancement. He has a home 
which is partly paid for, and for 
which new things are -constantly 
needed; he has a car which requires 
lots of attention, besides gasoline 
and new tires. 


So you see, Mr. Doughgob has 
much to keep him busy and am- 
bitious—including a new set of com- 
manding officers! 


There is one whom he affection- 
ately terms at times as the “C. O.” 
—at other times, “The Wife.” 





There is another for whom he ac- 
tually salutes, for whom he also claps 
his hands, “plays bear” and performs 
other tricks. This commanding ofh- 
cer ranks the title of John L. Dough- 
gob, Jr. He wields a sceptre which 
was bought in the baby’s rattle de- 
partment at the five and ten-cent 
store. He has a way of enforcing 
his commands, and it is nothing for 
him to order his father out on a 
practice march at 2 a.M. 


Doughgob, Sr., is commanded by 
Mrs. nen ob through love and 
suggestion. at was at her advice 
that he investigated a brand of men’s 
clothing advertised in The American 
Legion Weekly, and thus purchased 
the snappiest outfit he has worn since 
their courting days. For she reads 
The Weekly even more searchingly 
than her husband, in whose ex- 
service interests she takes wifely 
interest and pride. 


Not long ago their new garage was 
completed—made of a building ma- 
terial which had been advertised in 
The Weekly. Both the “C.O.” and 
her mate find satisfaction in shoes 
which bear a label familiar to readers 
of The Weekly’s merchandising 
columns. On their table is a dessert 
preparation which has been intro- 
duced into thousands of homes 
through colorful publicity in the 
veterans’ own magazine. 


Time will enhance the needs and 
add to the buying power of the 
family of nag L. Doughgob. His 
“C. 0.” has only just begun to 
recognize the possibilities, along 
lines of comfort and convenience, to 
be found in The Weekly’s advertise- 
ments. The short cut to her friendly 
attention, and to that of her spouse, 
is at the command of advertisers who 
buy space herein to tell their mer- 
chandising story. 
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OD.” L 
ac- GENERAL OF THE ARMIES 
aps 
si WASHINGTON 
»fhi- 
gh- 
ich 
> August 7, 1924, 
~ TO THE AMERICAN LEGION: 
for 
la e 
Soon I shall retire from active Army service. 
by I shall not, however, relingish my interest in the 
- Amrican Legion nor my labors in developing and maintain- 
n’s ing an adequate organization for national defense, 
an 
ne It seems appropriate that I should address you 
“m at this time. You answered your cowmtry's call in time ' 
gly of need and, having completed that task successfully, 
sly you retumed to your homes and organized fdr further 
service. Your exneriaices fully justify your adherence 
_ to the principles of a sound defense policy for our 
a country's safety and preservation. Having witnessed 
in our unpreparedness in 1917, you are determined that no 
on such cmditions shall again threaten our security. The 
ion results you have obtained entitle you to the Nation's on- 
ng during grat itude. 
ert 
tot for my part, I thank you for the loyal coopera- 
he tion you have given me, both as military men on tl battle- 
field and as otservant, intelligent Americans advocating 
nd principles essential to welfare and security. liay you 
“. protect and turther develop these obligations. 
S 
to 
ng ily cordial good wishes to all of you. 
to . 
se 
ly Yow. Cotu;a 
se, 
ho 
ont githinsy 

























N May 


of 
Wilson picked his man to head the 


1917, when Woodrow 
American Expeditionary Forces 
which were to be, he did a thing 

which appears to be without precedent 

in history. 

He picked a man he had never seen. 

Nor had Newton D. Baker, the Sec- 
retary of War, who brought the name 
of Pershing to the President, ever set 
eyes on the military leader of his selec- 
tion. The future commander of the 
Expeditionary Forces was not pre- 
sented to the two executives who had 
chosen him for the work at hand until 
a fortnight before he sailed for France. 

Mr. Baker sent a code telegram order- 
ing Major General John J. Pershing to 
Washington from Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. Major General Hugh L. Scott, 
the Chief of Staff and Pershing’s senior 
in rank and long-time friend, took the 
latter to the Secretary’s office and in- 
troduced him. Mr. Baker told Pershing 
he was to command the American 
forces, which were to go to France as 
soon as they could be made ready and 
embarked. Then they went across the 
street to the White House and Pershing 
was presented to the President. 

A few days later—on May 18th—it 
was announced that Pershing would 
lead a division of Regulars to France. 
Up to that time there had been specu- 
lation as to when we would send troops 
across. There was a fairly strong im- 
pression that none would go for a long 
while yet. On May 28th Pershing and 
staff sailed secretly from New York, 
wearing civilian clothes. 

Secretary Baker nominated and 
President Wilson selected Pershing to 
take charge of the A. E. F. on the show- 
ing of his past record. Particularly 
did his recent record as commander 
of the punitive expedition into Mexico 
impress the President and the Secre- 
tary. The zeal and competence Pershing 
had displayed as a field commander 
showed that he retained the skill which 
had gained him fame and won him an 
astonishing promotion at the hands of 
Roosevelt for his work in the Philip- 
pines. The fidelity with which he 
obeyed orders from Washington—orders 
which were personally distasteful to 
him—also raised Pershing’s stock with 
his superiors. Pershing could have 
caught Villa easily if he had been given 
a free hand. But he was not given a 


free hand. He was obliged to haul his 
own supplies, for instance, over more 
than one hundred miles of wild and 
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By Marquis James 


hostile country when he might have 
seized a parallel railroad and utilized 
it. But when orders came from Wash- 
ington not to touch this railroad or 
not to do this or do that, Pershing 
obeyed them without hesitation and 
without question. 

Mr. Baker amplifies the hitherto un- 
revealed history of the choice of 
Pershing in a letter written for this 
article. From his law offices in Cleve- 
land the former Secretary of War 

















writes under date of 
August 13, 1924:° 

“The story you ask is 
interesting and has 
never been told, and I 
know of no reason why 
you should not have it 
exactly. 

“When it was deter- 
mined in 1917 to send an 
expeditionary force to 
France, I remarked to 
General Hugh L. Scott, 
Chief of Staff, that it 
would be necessary to 
send.a commander who 
would ultimately become 
Commander-in-Chief of 
a very large force, and 
asked him to have sent 
to my house the records 
of all the general officers 
and senior colonels of the 
Regular Army. 

“These records I studied for some 
days and finally, purely on the basis of 
the records, selected General Pershing, 
whom I had never seen. My judgment, 
however, was reinforced by the fact 
that General Pershing had been in com- 
mand of the punitive expedition in 
Mexico, with which I had been in daily 
contact by telegraph, over a long period 
of time. 

“The punitive expedition in Mexico 
had a most difficult and responsible 
task and its leader was required to ex- 
ercise tact, self-restraint and consider- 
ation for the rights of the Mexican 
people in a very high degree. The de- 
sires of the President with regard to 
that expedition were explicit and posi- 
tive, and the limitations imposed on 
General Pershing’s freedom as a mili- 





tary commander were dictated by con- 
siderations of public policy rather thar 
military expediency. General Pershing 
met all the requirements with splendid 
ability and loyalty to the wishes of the 
President as Commander-in-Chief. 

“Further, the [Mexican] expedition- 
ary force under General Pershing was 
the largest body of troops in active 
service which any American general 
officer [then on the active list] had 
commanded. 

“After I had made my selection I 
submitted it to the criticism of General 
Scott, who approved it. I then carried 
it to President Wilson, discussed it 
with him briefly, told him how I had 
arrived at it, and it met with his ap- 
proval. I at once telegraphed General 
Pershing in code to report to me at 
Washington, which he did. He and I 
had many conferences, he establishing 
himself in an office in the War Depart- 
ment, where, in co-operation with the 
Chief of Staff, the preliminary plans for 
the Expeditionary Force [the A. E. F.] 
were worked out.” 

The selection of Pershing pleased the 
popular fancy, because the general’s 
exploits in Mexico were fresh in the 
public mind. The Pershing announce- 
ment on May 18, 1917, however, was 
almost overshadowed by other news of 
the same day. President Wilson de- 
clared the draft law in 
effect, and declined ths 
offer of the late Colonel 
Roosevelt to raise a vol- 
unteer division. This lat- 
ter brought a good deal 


of criticism upon the 
President because the 
declaration of war had 
wonderfully lifted the 


prestige of the militant 
and picturesque colonel. 
The Pershing choice, 
however, was. brought 
forward by some as balm 
for the injured Roosevelt 
feelings. Roosevelt had 
“discovered” Pershing 
and in 1906 jumped him 
from captain to briga- 
dier general over the 
heads of 862 other offi- 
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Ever Hear About the Time the C.-in-C. Saluted a 
French Cow? Did You Know He Had the Right to 
Put ‘‘Attorney at Law” After His Name? That He 


Was Given Eight Hours’ 


Extra Guard Duty: for a 


Breach of Discipline at West Point? Do You: Know 
Why He Was Chosen to Command the A. E. F.? 


cers. There was a storm over it at the 
time. Major General Leonard Wood, 
whose ability Mr. Wilson greatly ad- 
mired, but whom he regarded as in- 
subordinate, was also a Roosevelt find. 

While the wave of impulsive sym- 
pathy ever Roosevelt’s dashed World 
War hopes was reacting critically in 
the direction of the President, Mr. Wil- 
son remarked in the course of a private 
conversation: 

“Mr. Roosevelt does know a lot about 
war. He picked out Pershing and 
Wood. Wood is insubordinate, but I 
sent Pershing to France.” 

The _ battle-bound Pershing was 
scarcely on the high seas before the 
hero-worshipping American public dis- 
covered that its information concerning 
its new leader was peculiarly one-sided. 
Everything was known of Pershing the 
soldier, and almost nothing of Pershing 
the man. This condition obtains to an 
amazing degree today, on the eve of the 
General’s retirement from the Army. 
Where a million persons know of 
Pershing, the great military organizer 
and leader, not one person knows 
Pershing, the citizen, the man, with 
likes and dislikes, so much akin to those 
of his fellow members 
of the human race. The 
answer is that Pershing 
is not a man of mys- 
tery; he is merely a 
man of modesty. 

Pershing had not been 
in France very long be- 
fore Heywood Broun of 
the New York Tribune, 
who hadn’t been in 
France very long either, 
sought to remedy this 
paucity of Pershing 
personality stuff. He 
saw the general inspect 
some troops and started 
off his despatch with 
this sentence: 

“They will never call 
him Papa Pershing.” 

The implication, 














a re 


readily grasped at the time, was that 
General Pershing was deficient’ in those 
amiable qualities which gave- Marshal 
Joffre his homely nickname. - Papa 
Joffre was then in the United States, 
and his papa attributes were made 
much of and exaggerated by. the. news- 
paper boys. I saw the: Marshal then 














and have seen him since 
at close range. The 
truth is that that usu- 
ally genial old soul can 
be pretty petulant and 
irascible sometimes over 
trivial matters at which 
Pershing wouldn’t turn 
a hair. 

“There are two 
Pershings,” Frederick 
Palmer told me once. 
“John Pershing, the 
man, and General John 
J. Pershing, the soldier. 
John Pershing, the man, 
is the best fellow I ever 
hope to meet. General 
John J. Pershing, the 
soldier, is the best sol- 
dier I ever hope to 
meet.” 

I have always noticed 
that in informal con- 
versation Palmer habitually says “John 
Pershing” when relating something 
personal about the General, but when he 
speaks in connection with military mat- 
ters he says “General Pershing.” 

Pershing never had any popular 
nickname. “Black Jack” is newspaper 
fiction. They call him the Old Man, of 
course, but soldiers call every command- 
ing. officer that. 

he correspondent who wrote “They 
will never call him Papa Pershing” 
wrote of Pershing the soldier. There 
is nothing to indicate that he ever got 
a glimpse of Pershing the man. When 
Pershing saw that line his comment is 
said to have been: 

“No, I guess they won’t.” 

In the Expeditionary Forces we did 
not deal with Pershing the man, but 


with Pershing the soldier. If Pershing 
had been thirty years younger in 1917 
—if he had been a captain instead of a 
commander-in-chief — he would have 
been one of those captains who ad- 
dressed his men as “Men” and not, 
“Now, boys.” Soldiers know the types. 
This is not to say there weren’t good 
captains of the “Now, boys” stamp. 
There were—plenty of them—but they 
were not of the Pershing pattern. 

No, Pershing wasn’t of the papa pat- 
tern for all that could be gathered 
during the war, but he had an abundant 
sense of humor, and no man with a 
sense of humor can be so very much 
lacking in sympathy or in the human 
qualities; particularly no man who en- 
joys a joke on himself, and Pershing 
does that. Pershing knows and tells 
most of the army stories we all heard 
over there, and these stories crack the 
officers pretty hard, and the higher the 
officer the harder the crack. Here is a 
story Pershing enjoys immensely and 
enjoys telling. Most of you have heard 
it, no doubt. 

A lot of us in France fancied the St. 
Mihiel drive, which Pershing personally 
directed, would not let up until the 
American Army stormed the gates of 
Metz. Well, two soldiers were sloshing 
along in the muddy darkness on the 
weet to Thiaucourt when one of them 
said: 

“I hear Pershing’s goin’ to have us 
take Metz.” 

“Thasso?” 
dressed. 

“Yea, Pershing’s goin’ to keep right 
on with this here drive until he takes 
Metz, even at the cost of a hundred 
thousand lives.” 

A silence, broken by the slogging of 
feet in the mud. 

“One — hundred—thousand— lives,” 
ruminated Soldier No. 2 reflectively. 
“Liberal son of a gun, ain’t he?” ~ 

This is another Pershing story, and a 
true one, which I am told eventually got 
back to the General without any dis- 
astrous results: 

Pershing was as punctilious about sa- 
luting as a conscientious corporal. 
When riding about in his car the gen- 
eral used to take his saluting cue from 
his chauffeur in front. When the chauf- 
feur saluted the general saluted. 

Now it seems a certain chauffeur 
knew this, and said to a buddy: 

“Bet you five francs I can make the 
Old Man salute a French cow.” 

The wager was laid. Shortly there- 


mumbled the one ad- 
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after the General was rolling over a 
country road out of Chaumont. The 
car would pass troops. The chauffeur 
would salute. Pershing would salute. 
But presently the chauffeur saluted, 
and the General saluted, though there 
were no troops in the offing—no noth- 
ing, except a contemplative French 
bossy fletcherizing her cud in an unmili- 
tary manner. 
Pershing has a tender heart. No one 
appreciated the responsibility of send- 
ing men into battle more than he. He 
seldom permitted himself to speak of 
it, but those who saw him daily during 
our advance from the Marne to the 
Vesle and during the hammering in the 
Avgonne knew hew the matter weighed 
on his mind. They often speak of it 
now. The grave of a soldier who fell in 
battle is holy ground to Pershing. 


O* Memorial Day of 1919 General 
Pershing attended the ceremonies 
at Romagne Cemetery. On the cross- 
studded hillside he made an address 
which closed with these words: 

“To the memory of these heroes, this 
sacred spot is consecrated as a shrine 
where future generations of men who 
love liberty may come and do homage. 
It is not for us to proclaim what they 
did. Their silence speaks more elo- 
quently than words. It is up to us to 
uphold that for which they died. It 
is for the living to carry forward their 
purpose. Dear comrades, farewell.” 

General Pershing worked hard over 
that speech, as he works over every 
speech, for Pershing dreads talking in 
public. He wrote it, with many painful 
erasures and emendations, at Val des 
Ecoliers, the beautiful chateau which 
was the Commander-in-Chief’s billet 
near Chaumont. When he had it in final 
form he called his aide, Colonel J. G. 
Quekemeyer. Quekemeyer found the 
General in a dressing gown in his study. 
The written speech was on his lap as 
he sat back. 

“I want you to listen to this,” said 
the General, putting on his spectacles 
and beginning to read. 

As he reached the last lines—the ones 
quoted above—Pershing’s voice grew 
husky and then ceased. 

“_. . Dear comrades, farewell,” read 
the manuscript. 

“Quekemeyer,” said Pershing, “I 
don’t know whether I can say it or not.” 

Pershing visited the cemeteries often. 
Looking over the crosses in the lonely 
burying ground at Beaumont, on the 
edge of the Argonne, he said to Hudson 
Hawley of the old Stars and Stripes 
staff: 

“I am going to try to get back here 
every year, just about Memorial Day if 
I possibly can. I will go over these 
cemeteries and see that they are prop- 
erly kept up, and I will see that these 
boys’ families when they come over, 
will find everything as it should be.” 

Pershing has kept that vow. His last 
trip abroad, from which he returned in 
July, was for that very purpose. Due 
in a large measure to Pershing’s per- 
sonal interest, our cemeteries abroad 
are such as to fill the heart of any 
American with reverent pride. 

The Pershing his old friends know 
is a man of kindly and considerate 
sentiments, a quiet man of simple tastes 
and great personal charm; the sort of 
man who wears well—who will outwear 
many of the more demonstrative, hail- 
fellow-well-met kind. He calls his 


friends by their first names or by affec- 
tionate nicknames. He has grappled 
them to his heart with hoops of steel. 
Their loyalty and devotion to Pershing 
the man and the friend, like that to 
Pershing, their General, is absolute. 


HE exigencies of war cost Pershing 

many a painful decision—decisions 
made more painful than otherwise be- 
cause of the great reserve of the man. 
Indeed, close observers of Pershing dur- 
ing the war saw in him a constant 
struggle between will and sentiment, 
between what Pershing, the _ kind- 
hearted and ofttimes lonely man, would 
have liked to do, and what Pershing the 
military leader felt in duty bound to 
do. The will invariably triumphed. 


KKK KK KKK 

EPTEMBER 12th is Defense 

Day. 

It is a test of our preparedness to 
prevent war and our preparedness 
to preserve peace. It is a great 
national peace demonstration. — It 
will determine whether the Legion- 
sponsored National Defense Act of 
1920 would enable America to pro- 
tect itself should it be menaced by 
an enemy. 

Every able-bodied Legionnaire in 
every community has a part to play 
on Defense Day. Those who do not 
belong to the National Guard can 
take their places for a few hours in 
the Organized Reserve. Reserve 
Corps officers will explain to the 
assembled volunteers the details of 
our national defense system. 

Flags will be displayed in home and 
shop and prayers will be offered for 
the preservation of peace. An- 
nouncements will be made of the 
plans for observing Defense Day in 
each community. Watch for them 
in the newspapers. 

And then turn out. 


aK Kk ka Keak 


Those who have been close to him have 
seen Pershing, worn and fagged, pull 
himself together with great effort and 
put new life into all those about him. 
They have seen him drive men to the 
utmost capacity of human endurance. 
They have seen him keep men going on 
moral strength alone, after physical 
strength had been spent; they have seen 
him do this himself. “My men are 
tired,” complains a division commander. 
“They must have rest.” “It’s you who 
are tired,” Pershing cuts back. “Con- 
tinue the attack.” Pershing would re- 
animate the division commander, who 
would revivify his worn battalions. 
Pershing relieved from command and 
sometimes sent home to the States old 
army friends, men for whom he had a 
warm personal affection. He relieved 
as division commander a former class- 
mate at West Point. 

Pershing’s attitude toward his sub- 
ordinates, especially junior officers, is 
one which does not permit the junior 
to forget the disparity of rank but is 
calculated to keep him from being flab- 
bergasted by it. Above all, Pershing 
wants frankness and directness from a 
young officer—and these qualities may 
be disclosed without neglecting military 
punctilio in the least. When a young 


officer appears before the General with 
a proposal Pershing sometimes will 
question it, simply to discover how the 
proponent will behave in the face of 
opposition. What the General wants is 
for the young man to stand up for his 
case. 

The War Department, like all other 
government departments, maintains 
a press relations section, or public- 
ity bureau. General Pershing is the 
despair of that bureau. He simply 
won’t perform. Pershing dislikes pub- 
licity and avoids it all he can. He has 
an iron-clad rule against interviews ex- 
cept what might be called strategic ones 
on military matters. He will talk to 
newspaper men whom he knows, about 
other things—but the honor-bound un- 
derstanding is that such talks are not 
interviews and are not to be published. 
The General declined to waive this rule 
with me for the purposes of this article, 
adding that “if I’d do it for anybody 
I’d do it for the Legion Weekly, you 
know that.” 

The government departments are full 
of trained seals who write speeches and 
statements for their superiors. Pershing 
writes his own. He wrote—himself— 
the message to The American Legion 
which appears on page three of this 
issue of the Weekly. He did it one suf- 
focating August evening, when tremen- 
dously pressed for time, a few hours 
before boarding a night train to leave 
Washington for the last time on a tour 
of military duty. 


T is painstaking work, this statement 
writing, and Pershing makes a hard 
job of it. All of his speeches are about 
preparedness. They are delivered in 
line of duty. Their object is to interest 
public opinion in the new scheme of 
national defense, the perfection of 
which has been Pershing’s big work 
since he came home. But even this 
takes a good deal of persuading. Last 
year the General was urged to make a 
speaking tour of the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps. 

“I suppose it is necessary,” he said. 
“But I had rather take poison than go.” 

Pershing likes to joke about his ex- 
periences on the platform, though. One 
story he tells is that after making an 
address in Arizona a Civil War veteran 
shook hands with him and whispered in 
his ear: 

“General, you’re a damned sight bet- 
ter fighter than you are a speaker.” 

But to offset this, there is the time 
Pershing spoke in North Carolina. A 
boy about ten years old slipped through 
the crowd and asked the General if he 
could shake hands with him. 

“General,” said the young man, in the 
deepest voice he could command, “I 
want to congratulate you on your 
speech.” 

Pershing is not a_ phrase-maker. 
With the exception of “Lafayette, we 
are here,” nothing that has been attrib- 
uted to him stands out in the public 
mind, and it has been questioned 
whether Pershing ever said that. So 
many laconic quotations of history are 


fictitious. General Pershing really 
doesn’t know whether he made that 
celebrated remark at the tomb of 


Lafayette or not. He spoke without 
notes and doesn’t recall just what he 
did say. But certainly Colonel Charles F. 
Stanton uttered those pat and historic 
words, and possibly Pershing did, too. 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Twelve thousand delegates, al- |~~ 
ternates and visitors will find 
seats within the magnificent in- 
terior of Saint Paul’s Municipal 
Auditorium during the Legion’s 
Sixth National Convention. De- 
partment delegations will be 
seated on the stage shown at the 
left in the photograph above, pri- 
ority of seating being determined 
by membership standing. To 
the right is the auditorium as 

it looks from the street 


T takes a hall as well as 

hospitality to entertain a 

national convention of The 

American Legion, and 
Saint Paul has both. When the 
gavel falls at Saint Paul on Sep- 
tember 15th for the opening of 
the Legion’s Sixth National Con- 
vention, twelve thousand dele- 
gates, alternates and visitors 
will be assembled in a vast audi- 
torium, the largest in the North- 
west. In addition to its grand 
forum, in which all the sessions 
of the convention will be held, 
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Saint Paul’s Municipal Audito- 
rium has a great number of 
smaller halls and rooms which 
will be used by convention committees 
and the Legion bodies which have a 
part in the convention arrangements. 
Under one roof almost every activity 
and interest of the Legion will be con- 
centrated for the convention week. 

Engineers and architects have pro- 
duced at Saint Paul an auditorium in 
which hearing and seeing are joined as 
fully in the topmost row of the balcony 
as in the first row fronting the stage. 
No pillars rise from the tiers of seats. 
There is no steel framework of roof 
support to bring confusion of sound. 
Voice amplifiers will carry the words 
from the platform to the boundaries of 
the hall as plainly as they are heard 
in the press section. 


Five thousand persons will be seated 
on the enormous stage reserved for 
delegates and alternates. Departments 
have been given seating priority on the 
basis of 1924 membership standings. 
Boxes, balconies and galleries will be 
open to others attending the convention. 

No sound from the street will pene- 
trate to the auditorium during the con- 
vention sessions. Entrances to the 
building open from an arcade parallel- 
ing the street, and within are a series 
of foyers through which throngs may 
pass without confusion, insuring abso- 
lute quiet for the proceedings. 

During the convention selections will 
be played on the magnificent municipal 
organ—really six organs in one—by 


Hugo Goodwin, Saint Paul’s municipal 
organist. 

Based on the space reservations for 
the special trains which almost all the 
departments have obtained and on ar- 
rangements being made by Legion posts 
within a large radius of Saint Paul, 
an attendance of at least sixty thou- 
sand is expected at the convention, but 
an attendance of 100,000 is hoped for. 

Twenty-five thousand marchers are 
expected in the convention parade on 
September 20th. Priority in the 
parade, as in auditorium seating wi!! 
be determined by the relation each 
department’s membership on June 15, 
1924, bears to its greatest membership 
in any preceding year. 
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EDITORIAL 


OR God and conntry, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 


foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 


terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


Masters of Their Trade 


HIRTEEN general officers of the A. E. F. were awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross for gallantry in action. 

The number would doubtless have been larger were it not 
for the exigencies of modern warfare, which affords little 
opportunity for the Navarre type of leadership. As late as 
the Civil War it was possible and logical for a brigade 
commander to dash into the thick of the fighting, sword 
over head, and exhort his men to supreme endeavors in the 
face of the enemy. Such a procedure was not often called 
for between 1914 and 1918; indeed, the security of his own 
troops demanded that the brigade commander be in a place 
where he could tell at any minute exactly what was going 
on. And the first wave of the advance is the poorest place 
in the world from which to judge how a battle is going. 

There was not a single American general officer but 
had the will to get into the thick of it, but to only a 
few of them came the opportunity. It came, among others, 
to Major General John L. Hines, then a brigadier com- 
manding the First Brigade of the First Division, and to 
Brigadier General Dennis E. Nolan, as head of the 55th 
Brigade, 28th Division. It is these two officers who, with 
the retirement of General Pershing, succeed respectively to 
the posts of Chief of Staff and Deputy Chief of Staff, 
U. S. A. 

Let their citations for the D. S. C. tell what manner of 
men they were. General Hines’s reads as follows: 


For extraordinary heroism in action near Berzy-le-Sec, France, 
July 21, 1918. At a critical time during the battle southwest of 
Soissons, when liaison had been broken between the 16th Infantry 
and the 26th Infantry, and repeated efforts to re-establish it had 
failed, General Hines, then in command of the First Infantry 
Brigade, personally went through terrific artillery fire to the front 
lines of the 16th Infantry, located its left flank, and walking in 
front of the lines, encouraged the troops by his example of fear- 
lessness and disregard of danger. He then succeeded in finding 
the right forward elements of the 26th Infantry, and directed the 
linking up of the two regiments, thereby enabling the operations 
to be pushed forward successfully. 


And here is General Nolan’s: 


For extraordinary heroism in action near Apremont, France, 
October 1, 1918. While the enemy was preparing a counter attack, 
which they preceded by a terrific barrage, General Nolan made his 
way into the town of Apremont and personally directed the move- 
ments of his tanks under a most harassing fire of enemy machine 
guns, rifles and artillery. 


Evidently the Army will still be in the hands of men 
who know their business. 


To See How It Works 


. ln axiom that extremes meet is admirably exemplified 
in the instance of the militarist and the pacifist. Each 


plays into the other’s hands, because each supplies the other 
with its arguments. Pacifism and militarism need each other 
in order to live. 


For the position taken by each collapses 


hopelessly when confronted by that great happy medium 
known as public opinion. 

Fortunately the great body of the American people— 
the millions who are neither militaristic nor pacifistic; to 
whom, in fact, the one position is as repugnant as the other 
—do not look upon Defense Day as an orgy of junkerism. 
They see in Defense Day not a demonstration of strength, 
not a threat of armed power, not a glorification of arms, 
but simply a test of a machine that already exists—a ma- 
chine the specifications of which were drawn up four years 
ago with nothing like the hullaballoo which has greeted the 
announcement of Defense Day. The time to object, one 
might think, was in 1920, before the National Defense Act 
was passed. 

It would be much more logical for the pacifist to urge 
abolition of the annual observance of the Fourth of July; 
a day universally (and without riotous objection) given 
over to the glorification of our national heritage. Until the 
automobile came along and split the country up into several 
hundred thousand picnic parties, Independence Day was 
quite blatantly a celebration—a day designed, so far as 
parades and fireworks and oratory could make it, to stir 
patriotic blood, to vivify whatever of sluggishness had crept 
into our national pride in the 364 days previous. Defense 
Day has no such aim in view. Between Defense Day and 
the Fourth there is just about the difference which exists 
between a painstaking wedding rehearsal and the real thing. 

And by so much, too, does Defense Day fall short of the 
ideal which the militarist himself would make it. De- 
fense Day will bring him no nearer his ideal of universal 
armament than did the National Defense Act. Nor is it 
without significance that, during the period in which that 
act has been in force, we inaugurated and sponsored th 
most constructive step in disarmament ever taken by man- 
kind. With that in mind, the world beyond our borders can 
scarcely look upon Defense Day as a threat. 

In the spring of 1917, while Congress was debating ou: 
wartime military plans (with the war already upon us), 
President Wilson said: 

The hope of the world is that when the European war is over 
arrangements will have been made composing many of the ques- 
tions which have hitherto seemed to require the arming of na- 
tions, and that in some ordered and just way the peace of the 
world may be maintained by such co-operation of force among 
the great nations as may be necessary to maintain peace and 
freedom throughout the world. When these arrangements for a 
permanent peace are made we can determine our military needs 
and adapt our course of military preparation to the genius of a 
world organized for justice and democracy. 


That co-operation of force to which the late President 
referred is not yet an achievement, but certainly the vision 
of a world organized for justice and democracy is now 
nearer the actuality than it was in 1919. And certainly that 
is the kind of world with which America’s military policy 
must accord. 

It is that kind of a policy for that kind of a world whici 
will receive a great practical laboratory test on Defense 
Day. 

BPE GE GE 

White strawberries have been produced at Johns Hop- 
kins University. Now someone will have to create a red 
whipped cream or the shortcake will be lost to humanity. 

BPE BPE GE 

Rattlesnakes have broadcast their warnings by radio so 
that fans will be enabled to recognize the sound. Prohi- 
bitionists can follow by staging exhibitions of the popping 
of champagne corks 
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The Auxiliary Looks Ahead 


American Legion, following a 

precedent established in the 
Garden of Eden, created for itself a 
helpmate by constituting a good and 
stout constitutional rib as The Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary was born. That 
rib was the Preamble to the Legion’s 
own National Constitution, which, with 
but a single clause added, was trans- 
ferred from the Legion’s Living Law to 
the place of honor in the Constitution 
destined to guide the Auxiliary through 
time. 

That added clause, which is the only 
distinguishing difference between the 
Auxiliary’s Preamble and the Legion’s 
pledges the Auxiliary to participate 
in and contribute to the accomplish- 
ment of the aims and purposes of The 
American Legion.” And a survey of 
the Auxiliary’s activities during the 
three years of its existence shows how 
fully it has fulfilled this pledge. The 
Auxiliary’s birthday came when the 
Legion was two years old, and from the 
moment when the Auxiliary stepped 
forth as an independent body it has 
been at the Legion’s side at all times 
in the march of progress, at every mo- 
ment during the battles for right and 
justice which have been fought for the 
disabled and for all service men. 

That distinguishing clause in the 
Auxiliary’s Preamble has been ob- 
served as fully as though it were an 
oath taken at the altar. And in many 
ways the parallel courses of the Legion 
and the Auxiliary in the last three 
years make this comparison seem apt. 
Too often it may have seemed that the 
Legion has been the careless husband, 
wrapped up in his own affairs and in- 
clined to take for granted his help- 
mate’s activities. But always there has 
been the underlying mutual trust and 
confidence between the two organiza- 
tions, ready to manifest itself when- 
ever an occasion presented. The 
Auxiliary has gone ahead steadily 
emphasizing in its activities those 
things in which women are by nature 
more capable than men, and it has 
made all charitable allowances when it 
has had just cause to feel that the 
Legion, absorbed in certain predomi- 
nantly masculine struggles, was letting 
it sit at home and forgetting some of 
the little amenities which preserve 
family harmony. 

For one thing, the Auxiliary has 
had just grounds for feeling at times 
that it had been cast in the role of Cin- 
derella, because the Legion has not 
used all the means at its disposal to 
promote the growth of Auxiliary mem- 
bership—this despite the fact that the 
Auxiliary in attaining a membership 
of more than 200,000 in three years has 
accomplished something never before 
done by a woman’s organization in the 
United States. The average women’s 
organization attains such membership 
and influence camparable to that of 
The American Legion Auxiliary only 
after an existence of a score or more 
years, 

The Auxiliary, on the eve of its 
Fourth National Convention at Saint 
Paul this month, is just beginning to 


HREE years ago, at its Kansas 
City National Convention, The 
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In the Central Presbyterian Church at Saint Paul, shown above, more than 

six hundred delegates representing the units of The American Legion Aux- 

iliary in almost 7,000 communities will transact the business of the Auxiliary’s 
Fourth National Convention during the week of September 15th to 19th 


assume its rightful place as the lead- 
ing organization of American women. 
The full reward for the past three 
years of efforts largely concentrated 
on organization and education may 
logically be expected today as the 
Auxiliary finds itself invincibly estab- 
lished in fifty-three departments, with 
more than 7,000 units recognized as 
vital forces in communities throughout 
the world. 


HE fact that The American Legion 

Auxiliary is more and more coming 
to the front as the most representative 
and democratic body of women in the 
United States is in large measure due 
to its leadership since it was founded. 
In choosing Mrs. Lowell F. Hobart, of 
Ohio, its first President, Dr. Kate 
Waller Barrett, of Virginia, its second 
President, and Mrs. Franklin Lee 
Bishop, of Massachusetts, whose year 
as President will end at the Saint Paul 


convention, the Auxiliary has demon- 
strated unerring capacity to find with- 
in its ranks the kind of inspirational 
leadership which has enabled it to de- 
velop all its powers. 

When Dr. Barrett added to the fame 
she already had won by taking a promi- 
nent part recently in the national con- 
vention of one of the principal political 
parties of the country she reflected 
honor and credit to the organization 
nearest her heart. In visiting almost 
all of the Veterans Bureau hospitals 
throughout the country during the past 
year, Mrs. Bishop brought to the dis- 
abled men of the World War a realiza- 
tion of the work that is being done for 
them by the mothers and wives and 
other women relatives of all the men 
who fought in that war. Every Auxili- 
ary member is bound to take heart- 
felt pride in the record of her organi- 
zation’s accomplishments for the dis- 
abled as a part of a widely-varied 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Full Equipment 





By Wallgren 








WELL. WELL- So MY LITTLE MAN HAS 
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Heres DADDYS OLD GAS MASK THaT 
SONNY GAN USE FoR A SCHOXLBAG - 
ISNT THAT SWELL 7 - it (SNT EVERY 
GoY THAT CAN HAVE A REAL WAR 
BAG LiKe THis —, WHEN DADDY WENT. 
7 SCHOOL HE DIDNT NEED A BAG- | 


Aut He HAD Was A SLATE, AND cy 





DADOY WANTED OD GET You A SUITE 


BuT MOTHER SAID NO- THINGS AYE 
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A Personal Page by Frederick Palmer 


The Things 


¢¢W HAVE commanded my country’s army in a victorious 

I war,” said General Pershing when I mentioned to him 

‘ the talk about him for the Presidency as our troops 
were marching into Germany. “That is enough.” 

He was trained to be a soldier by his country. He had done 
his job as a soldier under his country’s orders. Another kind 
of job was not for him. 

Twenty years hence—and let us hope that he will still be 
living and vigorous at eighty-three—when his gray hair and 
square chin rise above a crowd I think that the cheers will be 
even heartier than to-day. 

Then time will have given the enterprise of the A. E. F. 
in France something of the majestic proportions which will be 
accorded to it by history. 

He was the organizer and the moulder of the A. E. F. 
The stamp of his character was upon it in so far as any one man 
can put his stamp upen a vast modern army. At the same 
time the stamp of the Americanism of all who served under him 
was upon him. It was this combination which made the 
A. E. F. so strictly American. As an American it was his duty 
to get the best out of the spirit of America in war. 

To the soldier of the A. E. F. he was remote, a man of iron, 
imposing an iron discipline upon the army. All regulations 
and all exactions took his name in the words “by command.” 

Washington, who never had as many as 20,000 men in 
battle, was closer to his men than the average division com- 
mander in France. Grant was a familiar figure to the advanc- 
ing columns on narrow fronts in his day. Pershing’s soldiers 
could not see and know the commander of an army of two 
million scattered over France fighting on other widely separated 
fronts as well as on the long front of the Meuse-Argonne. 

Pershing must direct all; he must be responsible for all. 
He must act through subordinates who had been jumped from 
civil life into war or who commanded thousands in war when 
they had not been commanding hundreds in peace. 

If failure came, however, it was Pershing’s failure. His 
was the name for a system. By the destiny of army authority 
his was the personality in the limelight whether in victory or 
defeat. The A. E. F. won. America won. He won. 

He was the only general we ever had, except Washington, 
who began and finished a war in command. The A. E. F. kept 
on winning all the time from the start. All historians of the 
A. E. F. as a whole or of any part of it, from base ports to 
trenches, will please keep this in mind. It is the big fact, the 
unforgettable and now unchangeable fact. This in spite of 
our unpreparedness, and we may not have such good luck 
next time if we are unprepared. 


T° anyone who knew, in the days when he was unknown, 
a man who has become a great figure, that man is always 

the human being. You think of him in his qualities as a man 
among men with his strong points and his weaknesses. I 
happen to have known Pershing when he was a captain, and 
I mention this so that the reader will get my angle of view. 
Young John Pershing was at the plough when he received 
word that he had been appointed to West Point and would 
become an officer of the regular army. I am sure that he was 
ploughing a deep straight furrow. That’s the kind of man he is. 
“T’ve got this job to do,” he would say, and it was hard to 
draw him away on anything else whether play or an inspection 
until he had that job off his mind. And he had to do that 
~ job thoroughly, no matter how late he had to sit up over it. 


That Count 


As a companion on the march or in play he was right in the 
game with ail his heart. He never let down in discouragement, 
least of all when he got mad. Most men who are good fighters 
can get mad on occasion. 

There was nobody from whom Captain Pershing would not 
learn. He was always on the lookout for more information. 
He had a growing mind, when the trouble with lots of men we 
know, including some of the subordinates who enforced his 
regulations, is that they stop growing mentally at the same 
time that they stop growing physically. 

At fifty-six, when Pershing took command of the A. E. F., 
he was still able to grow. The bigger the task the more 
capacity he had for rising to it. He struck his furrow deep 
and straight from the start in France, and the more roots and 
boulders he encountered the stiffer he held the plough handles. 


(,01NG to France with a little band of pioneers, an unpre- 
pared country behind him, the submarine menace at its 
height in a crisis of the Allied fortunes, he never once let down 
from that day to the end. He faced realities. He met the 
realities with vision. When the people at home, kept from the 
truth lest the Germans be encouraged, were thinking in terms 
of thousands he planned for an army of a million men overseas. 
Probably another General would supersede’ him, as had 
happened in other wars, but that was not his worry. His 
duty was to lay such a good foundation that his successor 
would thank him for it. They might break him but on the 
day that he yielded the reins he would be found at the plough 
and not making speeches or playing to the gallery. 

Europe thought that we would send over a mob of untrained 
men to fight beside her veterans. Pershing was to give 
Europe a surprise. He meant to have an army worthy of 
American manhood. The very fact of our unpreparedness and 
want of trained officers required an iron discipline from the 
top. So we had it, sometimes misinterpreted, but its purpose 
was clear to Pershing, irritating as it often was. But he also 
imposed iron discipline upon himself as he kept at the plough 
sixteen hours a day. 

In European armies officers mostly come from the officer 
class to which they are born. America sent as her com- 
mander the man from the plough. In all his dealings with 
the allied statesmen and generals he remained John Pershing, 
plougher—also from Missouri—and it was his directness and 
simplicity which, through a sea of difficulties, kept our army 
intact as an army, and fought it as an army at St. Mihiel and 
in the Meuse-Argonne instead of having its identity lost and 
perhaps the war lost by mixing it as battalions among the 
allied armies. 

He was not only a soldier but an ambassador at the head of 
the greatest embassy we ever sent to Europe. When our 
veterans marched into Germany and our mixed regiment 
marched in the victory parades in Paris and London we had 
shown Europe that although we do not want war we know how 
to make war if war comes. 

There were mistakes in the A. E. F. There always are in 
war. Mistakes are human. “Why did you march that corps 
to the left and then back to the right without engaging it?” a 
German general asked Grant. “A blunder,” replied Grant. 
Grouchy as we got, sometimes, with that “by command of 
General Pershing,” we did win that war, and he was our leader. 
As I know John Pershing he is all man and soldier. May he 
live to be an hundred! 
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All Aboard for the Fun Flyer 
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button is, but what’s the idea of 
the tab with the arithmetic prob- 
lem on it? Forty divided by eight. 
That’s five, isn’t it?” So speaks the 
uninitiated when he first spies the blue 
enameled tab, with the cryptic numerals 
40/8, under the lapel emblem of an ac- 
tive Legionnaire. That sounds like a 
superfluous question to a live 40/8-er, 
but the fact remains that many Legion- 
naires, as well as men who ought to be 
in the Legion and aren’t, haven’t been 
introduced to one of the best fun or- 
ganizations in the country. 
And just as apt as not, the man 
questioned comes back with the ex- 
planation that the 40 


a URE, I know what the round blue 


“eer 


Here’s a box car mounted on a truck 

and used as a float by voyageurs of 

Beckley, West Virginia, in a holiday 

parade. In the language of the mo- 
ment, it was a wow 





Pennsylvania, back in 1920, became ac- 
tive in the organization of this auxil- 
iary to the Legion, which has since been 
officially recognized by the parent or- 
ganization. The title of the organiza- 
tion is derived from the sign which 
appeared on all French box cars, “40 
Hommes, 8 Cheveaux,” telling the world 
at large and the intended doughboy pas- 
sengers in particular that one of these 





two-by-four side-door Pullmans would 
accommodate (the term is used with 
reservations) either forty men or eight 
horses. 

The 40 and 8 is in no sense an ex- 
clusive organization. It is not an of- 
ficers’ club, nor is its membership 
restricted to enlisted men. Just two 
things are required of an applicant— 
first, that he be an active member of 


a Legion post; second, that he can 


conscientiously state that he has done 
some worthwhile service for his post 
and for his comrades. Contrary to the 
idea of a good many veterans and Le- 
gionnaires, membership is not restricted 
to men who served overseas. A vet- 

eran who did not get 

out of this country dur- 





and 8, officially known 
as La Société des Quar- 
ante Hommes et Huit 
Chevaux, or the Society 
of the Forty Men and 
Eight Horses, is the 
“playground of The 
American Legion.’’ 
That’s one of the funda- 
mental reasons for the 
existence of La Société. 
The Legion itself is a 
social organization, 
well and good, and Le- 
gion meetings are not 
stilted affairs but are 
filled with good fellow- 
ship. At the same time 
the Legion has a defi- 
nite and serious part to 
fulfill in this country 
and too much levity 
cannot enter into its 
regular meetings. 

It was with this 
thought in mind and 
with the resulting idea 
of giving an outlet to 
the fun-making procliv- 
ities of former soldiers 
and sailors that a group 
of Legionnaires in 








A three hundred-mile trip loaded on a flat car of the Santa Fe was the 
unique experience of these voyageurs of Randall County, Texas, 
Voiture, who made a hit with their 40 Hommes equipment at the con- 
vention of the Texas department in Brownwood last month. The car 
serves its voiture as a clubhouse when it’s in its terminal 


ing the war is doubly 
welcome in that the 40 
and 8 can give him 
some of the experiences 
he missed. 

And the 40 and 8 
does not ask a man his 
politics nor his religion, 
any more than the Le- 
gion does. If a candi- 
date for admission can 
truthfully answer that 
he has been a loyal Le- 
gionnaire and has ac- 
complished some serv- 
ice for his post and his 
comrades, his eligibil- 
ity to membership is 
established. 

As for the _play- 
ground side of the 40 
and 8—just sign an 
application for mem- 
bership in a local voi- 
ture, or if nene exists 
in your county organ- 
ize one, and then wait 
for the summons and 
the fireworks. The trail 
traveled by prisonniers 
de guerre, as the candi- 
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dates are dubbed, is a rough and rocky 
one. Forty and Eight promenades are 
real joy functions—first the big banquet 
and then’ the eye-opening and thrill-| 
producing trip through camp, then over- 
seas and an introduction to foreign 
transportation in the good of the serv- 


ice. 

Now for the serious side of the or- WORK SHIRT 
ganization. The 40 and 8 has a definite 
program of relief and welfare and of 
boosting the Legion in all of its activi- 
ties. Voitures throughout the country 
and several outside the country are 
building up membership rosters in their 
local posts. Most of them are active 
in community welfare work, in Boy 
Scout work, and it is a poor voiture that 
isn’t helping out the disabled comrades 
in hospitals with entertainments, feeds 
and other treats. The national organi- 
zation has assumed as its particular 
activity in Legion work support of the 
child welfare program, and every in- 
dividual 40-and-8-er is supporting this 
activity through an annual assessment. 
This fund has grown to $30,000 and | 
every cent of it will be used to care for 
orphans of veterans by seeing that 
good homes are found for them and by | 
aiding mothers to hold homes eee 
for these fatherless children. In this 
work the 40 and 8 is co-operating with 
the National Child Welfare Committee | 
of the Legion. 

One of the considerable tasks to| 
which the society is pledged is the} 
maintenance of order and due decorum | 
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for The American Legion's Sixth National 
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The Bristles Feel So Good ! 


The firstthing you 
notice about a 
WHITING- 
ADAMS BRUSH 
is how good the 

bristles feel. 
How strong and 
epringy they are! 

Ask your dealer to 


show you one. 
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JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S. A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 116 . 
Vears and the Largest in the World 


EAT Mi thout Coal: l 


Amasing now invention ee I 
eway with coal or wood. The 
New Internation a Oi! Burner 
is the first inexpen 
ing device for b 
operating cost; scts 
stove orfurnaco; tra 


Send for 
. [llustrated 
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Making a Brush 
to Last a Lifetime 
is a Lifetime Job 
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cheaper. Better 
Installed in few $ 
tostoveor furnace. ver ) 600 , 
users, Sold on money “ ack guare 
antee. Write today for 30 day 
free trial offer, a ify whether 
for stove or furna: 


SPARE TIME AGENTS: 
WE PAY $60.29 A WEEK 
vention, Experience 


Menand womenwanted 
(Q uno rite 


aslocalagentstodemon- 
am “fA quick for free sample 
















WE CAN USE 
YOUR 
SPARE TIME 
Write for $60 
a week spare- 
time plan to 
first users in 

locality. 





for this wonderful in- 







strate and take orders 
and free book, 
a “Scinti Oil Burning.” 


. nternational Heating Company 
Heat WithoutCoal Deseisey 119S.14thSt.,St. lowe, Mo 


EAST HoMECL 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
180 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
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of Legionnaires who are now entitled 
to wear the society’s underslung tab 


below their Legion buttons has in- 
creased from 12,000 to 27,000. 
All the National Commanders of 


The American Legion have been lead- 
ers in the 40 and 8, and a large propor- 
tion of the men who have distinguished 
themselves by their services for the 
Legion wear the numerals with their 
Legion button. National Commander 
John R. Quinn, a charter member of 
Voiture 93 of his native State of Cali- 
fornia, has given his impressions of 
the outfit as follows: 

“I know at first hand what the 40 
and 8 is doing, because in addition to 
watching my own voiture at work I 
have in my tours around the country 
this year seen the members of the 
Legion’s playground society working 
tirelessly in every cause which is the 
Legion’s own. They are in the fore- 
front in membership drives and they 
|can be counted on to be among the first 
{to answer every call of work to be 
done. There is a spirit in the 40 and 8 
which is the highest expression of all 
the best qualities of the Legion.” 

Past National Commander Alvin 
Owsley in a letter to Voiture 220 of 
| Chicago once said: 





“Do you remember the school days 
when the gang would meet in some 
friendly shelter, just to get together 
and have a good time? Those fellows 
spoke their minds. There was no arti- 
ficiality. Everything was spontaneous 
and good fellowship reigned supreme. 
It is just that feeling of unreserved 
friendship that I like in the 40 and 8.” 

While the voitures of the 40 and 8 
find their best opportunities for serv- 
ice in their own communities, the 
promenades held in connection with de- 
partment and national conventions of 


The Auxiliary 





the Legion always go big with the voya 
geurs. The 40 and 8 will hold its own 
Promenade Nationale during the Le, 
gion’s National Convention in Sain 
Paul, September 15th to 19th, and wil 
elect officers and draw up its progam 
for 1925. The big strides made during 
the past year have come under the 
leadership of Robert John Murphy, of 
Nora Springs, Iowa, Chef de Chemin 
de Fer. Lyle D. Tabor, former Adju- 
tant of the Department of Michigan, 
Correspondent Nationale and Charles 
W. Ardery, of Seattle, Washington, 
Auditeur Nationale, are in charge of 
the 40 and 8’s Headquarters in Indian. 
apolis, Indiana. 

Sous-chefs de Chemin de Fer this 
year are George F. Plant, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; B. W. Hatch, Atlanta, New| 
York; Vernon Hays, Stafford, Ariz.,| 
and E. E. Barker, Parsons, Kansas. | 
George Dobson, of Passaic, New Jersey, | 
is Commissaire Intendant; C. W. Reed, | 
of Naperville, Illinois, is Conducteur| 
Nationale, and Paul McGahan, Past} 
Commander of the District of Colum-}| 
bia Department of the Legion, is his-| 
torian Nationale. 

A certain welcome awaits the 40 and 
8 in communities where voitures are 
established. The national headquarters 
of the society advises the traveling 
member to place the mystic fraction 
“40/8” after his name on hotel regis- 
ters. Local voyageurs and visiting 
members of the fraternity soon will 
make themselves known. 

In the quarters of the 40 and 8 
the cares and burdens of business are 
thrown aside and there is a friendly 
and social spirit. It is a place for re- 
laxation, for friendships, for reminis- 
cence. It is a place where all good 
cs hope to go before they 
ie. 


Looks Ahead 





(Continued from page 9) 


program of activities, and every Le- 


| gionnaire contemplating that record 


must feel sincere gratitude to the 
Auxiliary 

| That feeling on the part of Legion- 
|naires is bound to result in more de- 
| termined efforts by the Legion, nation- 
ally in the departments and in the 
posts, to help the Auxiliary gain its 
| pre- -eminent position in the country. 
There are today in the United States 
certain organizations of women in 
which membership is based on services 
rendered by ancestors in the Revolu- 
tionary War and the War of 1812. 
These organizations after scores of 
years of existence are held in most 
high regard. The American Legion 
Auxiliary, by its growth and accom- 
plishments, by its unselfish and multi- 
fold activities on behalf of service men 
and in the interests of the public wel- 
fare, by its representative membership 
and democratic standards, has before 
it the highest destiny. It is almost 
certain to endure longer than the Le- 
gion itself, for its membership will 
constantly grow as the descendants of 
service men increase. 

The death list of World War service 
men grows larger each year and the 
potential membership of the Legion 
grows smaller proportionately. The 
potential membership of the Auxiliary 


ly. And that etal Bove sme 
today is certainly three or four times 
that of the Legion. How large its ac- 
tual membership will be in the future 
will depend largely on the degree and 
character of the support to be given the 


Auxiliary by Legionnaires. This is 2 
personal problem for every Legion- 
naire. He is remiss if he does not do 


what he can to add to the Auxiliary’s 
membership his mother, his wife and 
his daughters. 

The American Legion Auxiliary will 
submit to The American Legion at the 
Saint Paul National Convention for ap- 
proval the following classification of 
eligibility for membership in_ the 
Auxiliary: 


Mothers, wives, sisters and female de- 
scendants of members of The American Le- 
gion. 

All women who are eligible in their own 
right to membership in The American 
Legion. 

Mothers, wives, sisters and female de- 
scendants of the men and women who were 
in the military or naval service between 
April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, and 
died in line of duty or after honorable 
discharge. 

The female descendants of those women 
who, through their own right of being 
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eligible to The American Legion, are mem- 
bers of The American Legion Auxiliary. 

Blood grandmothers of members of The 
American Legicn and blood grandmothers 
of the men and women who were in the 
military or naval service between April 
6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, and died 
in line of duty or after honorable dis- 
charge. 


The closer definition of the right of 
membership in the Auxiliary may 
reasonably be expected to be made at 
Saint Paul. And when the Auxiliary 
holds the sessions of its own National 
Convention at Saint Paul it will review 
a year of progress and achievement in 
every field of its endeavors. 

The welfare of the disabled men na- 
turally has been given most attention 
during the year. Not only has the Na- 
tional President visited scores of hos- 
pitals, but careful study of medical 
problems and rehabilitation problems 
has also been made by the chairman of 
the Auxiliary’s National Rehabilita- 
tion Committee, Dr. Helen Hughes 
Hielscher, of Minnesota, herself a 
physician, whose investigations have 
opened the way to many changes in 
legislation and Veteran Bureau Re- 
forms. Auxiliary units throughout the 
country have also ministered to the 
comforts of the men in hospitals. They 
have sent carloads of table delicacies 
to hospital wards adopted by individual 
units. In one institution, the Roose- 
velt American Legion Memorial Hos- 
pital at Battle Creek, Michigan, there 
is a fruit closet containing 250,000 cans 
of all sorts of good things to eat, con- 
tributions sent by Michigan units of the 
Auxiliary. 

The units have also sent bathrobes, 
pyjamas, comfort kits and similar ar- 
ticles by the thousand to the men in 
hospitals and vocational training cen- 
ters, have provided radio sets, reading 
matter for libraries and furniture and 


equipment for rest-rooms. Many 
Auxiliary departments have complete 


lists of all the disabled men of their 
States in hospitals throughout the 
country and they send to each man 
gifts which evidence sympathy and re- 
membrance. The story has already 
been told in the Weekly of the Louisi- 
ana Department’s help for the service 
men afflicted with leprosy who are pa- 
tients in the government hospital at 
Carville in that State. 





Come On, You Gasoline 
Cowboys 


AINT PAUL sounds the call for a 
\J mobilization of freak horseless carri- 
ages during the Sixth National Conven- 
tion of The American Legion. The Saint 
Paul Automobile Club will give a trophy 
for the freakiest self-propelled vehicle 
carrying Legionnaires to the convention. 
It will give another trophy for the convey- 
ance—an automobile or any other-vehicle 
—which travels the greatest distance to 
reach Saint Paul. The only rules are 
these: Those entering vehicles for the 
prizes must be Legionnaires. When 
starting they must mail to The American 
Legion National Convention Committee 
at Saint Paul a photograph of the vehicle 
taken in front of the postoffice or railway 
station in their home city to show plainly 
the name of the starting point. 














But the Auxiliary has not confined 
its work to the aid of the disabled men. 
It contributed invaluable help in the 
Legion’s successful fight for the Ad- 
justed Compensation Bill. The 
iary’s National Legislative Committee 
worked constantly for this bill in Wash- 
ington and Mrs. Walter Beals, 
chairman, a_ practicing attorney 
Seattle, Washington, appealed person- 
ally to Senators and Representatives 
whose attitude was doubtful. Auxiliary 
units forwarded to their United States 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress thousands of resolutions and 
petitions urging the enactment of the 
bill, proving the country’s real senti- 


ments and counteracting the effect of | 
the campaign of opposition to the bill 


waged by powerful groups. 


Of growing importance has been the | 


Auxiliary’s work to promote the Le- 
gion’s program of child welfare. In 
Michigan, where the first Legion 
Children’s Billet is in operation in con- 
junction with a system of placing chil- 
dren in foster homes, as a part of the 
national program, Michigan units of 
the Auxiliary deserve much of the 
credit for the success of the work. In 


Kansas, where the second of the na- | 


tional regional billets for children is to 
be established, units have raised a large 
percentage of the endowment fund 
which will make fulfillment of the plan 
possible. A special national committee 
of the Auxiliary has been studying the 


whole problem of children’s welfare, | 


so that the Auxiliary may concentrate 
its efforts in this work most effectively. 

Records at the Legion’s Headquar- 
ters show that eighty percent of the 


poppies sold for the Legion this year | 


were sold by units of the Auxiliary. 


This activity is typical of the support | 
which units generally have given the} 
are | 


Legion posts with which they 
affiliated. Whether it has been a post 
banquet or a dramatic entertainment, 
the Auxiliary has always been 
power which insured success. 

In more than four thousand com- 


munities the Auxiliary has found a dis-} 


tinctive means of making its good ef- 
forts effective by founding citizen- 
ship clubs for boys and girls between 
the ages of 17 and 21. 
ings of these clubs, held under the 
leadership of Auxiliary members, the 
problems of our national life have been 
discussed, with emphasis on such sub- 
jects as voting, the rights and duties 
of a citizen, the etiquette of the flag, 
naturalization of aliens, and labor and 
industry. Supplementing the work in 
establishing citizenship clubs, units have 
been taking the lead in obtaining kin- 


dergartens as a part of the school | 


systems of communities which lack 


them. 


It is only possible here to outline a 
few of the many important general ac- 
tivities of the Auxiliary. The full 
record of those activities will be pre- 
sented at Saint Paul in the reports of 
what the organization’s national of- 
ficers, its national committees and its 


departments have accomplished during | 


the past year. That record will be but 


the prelude to the greater story of the | 


Auxiliary that is now in the making, 


for the destiny of the organization is | 


not yet apparent even to those most 
interested in it. That it has still higher 
service to perform for the nation as 
well as for individual communities 
cannot be doubted. 
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MORE PROFIT 
At St. Paul 


When you come to the Saint Paul 
Convention, be sure to take time 
to look into RADIOLITE and 
the money-making opportunity it 
offers you. 





With it you can offer better battery service 
than garages and battery stations can give 
without it. It solves 90°, of battery 
troubles, requires small investment, and 
builds a permanent, profitable business for 
Dealers and Distributors. 


Te 


Renews 
Old Batteries 


a DIOLITE removes 

hation and puts 
on aes condition 
to take a f ill charge, 
adding from 6 to 12 
months of life to bat- 
teries called “through.” 


ELIMINATES 
SULPHATION 


CHARGES MUCH 
QUICKER 


HOLDS CHARGE 


Keeps New Batteries New 
RADIOLITE prevents harmful sulphation 


and hardening of plates, preserving the 
plates and insulation. Prevents overheating 
from overcharging. The result is much 
longer battery life. Batteries also charge 
| much quicker with RADIOLITE—usually 
in 10 to 15 minutes. 


A Minneapoli dig Company dis sconnected 
starters because batteries couldn't stand 
strain. They a inR ADI LITE. and now 


use starters with 90°; less battery trouble 
than when used for lighting alone. 


If you're not coming to the Convention 


write for free demonstration offer. 
RADIOLITE BATTERY L CO. 
555 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
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GENUINE 


wnreDIAMONDS 


Eight sparkling, blue white, per- 
fectly cut genuine diamonds are 
set in this poere-e —z 

num ee: ring. are full of 
fiery colors and look ~i a ape 00 
solitaire Somentt The heart ring 
is 18 karat solid white gold. 


Just send $2.00 deposit to show your good faith (or 
pay postman $2.00 on delivery) and we'll send this 
heart shaped diamond cluster ring, If you keep it, 
pay only i a T-- od a? 10 months. 
Regular price Sale coly $79.00 

RED!I DEALINGS CONFI ENTIAL 
There isno qeeteocent rod tape eel . sroene 
are ing im us on 1 irre: guaran 
with each diamond. 8% yearly increase in «any 


ritefor 
It brings our large jewelry store right into your os 


STERLIN GewaresCO 


(Diamond Importers—$ 1,000,000 Stock—Est. 1879) 














63 PARK ROW, Dept. 1748; NEW YORK 












Be Sold This Season 


E' ERYBODY buys “‘Taylor” Made-to- 
“ Measure Caps sold direct-to-wearer— 
Motorists, Golfers, Business Men, Sports- 
men, Students. Customer selects style 
and fabric—the cap is tailored to*his in- 
dividual measurement. Satisfaction or 
Money Back. Your commission, 85c. on 
every cap—paid in advance. Write for 
yur sample outfit and FREE CAP offer. 
Act quick! 
TAYLOR CAP MANUFACTURERS 
Dept. A. L. Cincinnati, O. 


7. Gn Oy. 4 
Clear Profit 
SURFACING FLOORS 


Make $5,000 to $10,000 a yearsurfacing 
) floors with “‘American Universal” elec- 
trically driven machine. Replaces six 
hand scrapers—earns you six men's pay. 
Small amount of money starts you. 
No special training or experience 
required. Indeneatins week in a pew 
and uncrowded field 


Big Demand for Work 


recy newly laid Boor : must be sur- 
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Overland... Oakland. .24 mi, 
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SENT ON 30 DAY’S TRIAL }..° == 


car in heaviest traffic without eins gears. Starts off on 
high in any ys —uhows heating—No jerking 


oF CON TR-FRICTION CARBURETOR COMPANY 
1253 Building \Dayton, Ohio, U. 5. A. 
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A hitherto unpublished picture of the General firing a repeating shotgun 


at a trap shoot near Le Mans, France, in June, 1919. 


He missed the first 


bird, but got the second 


Pershing does remember, however, 
what was said by a flowery orator who 
introduced the General at a_ dinner 
since the war. The orator erected an 
eloquent climax which he capped by 
quoting the General as having ex- 
claimed: 

“La Follette, we have come!” 

Pershing knew French well enough to 
talk over the head of his interpreter in 
France, but this knowledge did not come 
easily. Cadet Pershing found French 
particularly difficult at West Point, and 
used to cover his window with a blanket 
to shut out the light so that he could 
bone irregular verbs after Taps. One 
night he heard an instructor coming. 
He snatched down the blanket, doused 
the light and jumped into bed with his 
clothes on—but he didn’t get away with 
it. He got six hours extra duty walk- 
ing post. But he hammered along and 
mastered French, as he has mastered 
many things. 

This habit of thoroughness soon im- 
pressed the Allied chiefs. The Count 
de Chambrun, a colonel on Marshal 
Foch’s staff, says an early Allied esti- 
mate of Pershing was that here was a 
thorough, straightforward and tena- 
cious man. The French and the Brit- 
ish found him tenacious in his program 
for an American army. The British 
and French wanted to absorb the 
American units by companies and bat- 
talions into,the Allied divisions. Persh- 
ing stood out for American divisions, 
corps and armies, led by American 
commanders and fighting in American 
style. All of;the Allied leaders opposed 
this, but Pershing opposed them, and 
| Pershing won.. Pershing also contended 
| for unity of command, which finally 
was agreed ‘to under Foch. Pershing’s 


voice in the Allied counsels of war 
came to have real weight. De Cham- 
brun exclaimed after such a meeting at 
Amiens: 

“The tremendous simplicity of the 
man! The native force! The absolute 
lack of knowledge of intrigue! Let 
him alone and he will command all of 
the armies.” 

Pershing’s simplicity scored a tri- 
umph when the King and Queen of 
the Belgians came to visit the general 
at Chaumont. Pershing was not up on 
entertaining royalty, so he gave the 
King and Queen pancakes for break- 
fast and treated them as he would 
anyone else he was glad to see. It 
went big with the Belgian rulers, who 
are as shy and democratic as you 
please. Had they heard the remark 
Pershing made just before he landed 
in New York in September of 1919, 
they might have said, “We know just 
how you feel.” On this occasion Persh- 
ing was reminded of the great welcome 
in store for him. 

“Yes,” he replied. .“I wish it were 
over with. I’m not much on these 
shows.” 

Pershing has enough medals to cover 
a carpet, but he wears only the ribbon 
of the American D.S.M. He declined 
to permit his name to be considered for 
a_ Congressional Medal of Honor for 
his services in the Philippines. 

The General joined The American 
Legion in 1919 and has taken an active 
interest in the organization ever since. 
He attended the National Conventions 
at Kansas City in 1921 and at New 
Orleans the following year. At Kansas 
City he called himself “a private in the 
ranks of the Legion”—a remark which 
struck Marshal Foch, who was present, 
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as very aptly depicting the democratic 
spirit of the organization. General 
Pershing said he would be at St. Paul 
this year, except for the proximity of 
Defense Day, which, on September 
12th, marks the General’s farewell to 
the Army. 

General Pershing retires at midnight 
on the 12th because the 13th his 
birthday. He will be sixty-four years 
old, which is the limit for officers in 
active service without authorization of 
Congress. This authorization would be 
forthcoming if the General wished it, 
but he prefers to enter private life. 
A number of projects and possibilities 
await his attention. He might, for in- 
stance, hang out a shingle announcing 


JOHN J. PERSHING 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


is 


and built up a paying practice in a 
very short time, because Pershing is a 
lawyer and has been admitted to the 
bar. He studied law before he went 
to West Point in 1882 and took his 
degree in 1893 when he was tactical 
instructor wearing a yellow moustache 
of western proportions at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. The General told 
me recently that if he had not adopted 
a military career he would have fol- 
lowed the law as a profession. And that 
was about all he told me, with leave to 
print, because he recalled he never gives 
an interview unless he is cornered. 
I didn’t have him cornered; it was the 
other way round. 

He did, however, say some interest- 
ing things. It was a cruel predicament 
for a reporter. 

“General,” I protested at length, 
would be compounding a felony for me 
to keep this from the public.” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” he said. “It isn’t 
going to be kept from the public. I 
am going to put it in my book.” 

And there will be a book! Or at any 
rate so all the knowing ones say. One 
infers that the war will assume some 
new shapes when the C.-in-C. of the old 
A. E. F. tells what he knows about the 
inside of it. Pershing began work on 
his memoirs in 1920, and has been at 
them in his spare time ever since. The 
trouble is, though, that he has had next 
to no spare time. When he gets free of 
the Army he means to devote the most 
of his attention to this work, which, 
however, may not be published for sev- 
eral years. Thoroughness—that is 
Pershing, and that will be his book. 

Had Pershing returned from the 
A.E.F. right after the Armistice, he 
would have done the dramatic thing. 
The country would have acclaimed him 
in a passion of hero worship. But 
Pershing stayed in France, first be- 
cause he had a job to finish there, and 
second because the dramatic possibili- 
ties of a glorification trip home prob- 
ably never occurred to his matter-of- 
fact mind. 

When he did come back, ten months 
after the Armistice, there was no lack 
of warmth in the welcome. He was 
our hero. He was at the crest of the 
wave. He might have quit the Army 
then, with all his honors upon him. He 
might have quit the Army; his job with 
it was done; in a few years he would 
retire anyway. He might have retired 
then and taken any one of a number of 
business offers which were pressed upon 
him, and been a rich man now, instead 
of a poor one. But he didn’t. It 
Wouldn’t have been the Pershing way. 

His Army job wesn’t done, either. He 
had a vision of a new plan of national 


defense; rather a plan of national de- 
fense, because we never had had one 
before. He set about to make that plan 
a fact. The reorganization of the 
Regular Army and the National Guard 
were details. He did it. The organi- 
zation of the Officers Reserve Corps 
was another detail. He did it. The 
passage of the National Defense Act 
of 1920 was another. He saw that it 
was done. Plans for the mobilization 
of industry were another factor. 
Pershing attended to it. Citizens Train- 
ing Camps and military training in 
more colleges were needed. Pershing 
brought it about. 

And in these first years after the 
war the Army and military prestige 
went low. The inevitable backwash 
sucked them into the trough of the wave. 
Pershing held on. He played to empty 
benches. He met every manner of dis- 
couragement. But he stuck. He Worked 
twelve hours a day. No applause. No 
one looking on. The simplicity, the 
courage, the relentless tenacity of the 
man carried him through. 

He turned the corner. He suggested 
the Defense Test and the President or- 
dered it. The country has supported it. 
This test will be a public showing of 
the plan which Pershing methodically 
perfected in those colorless post-war 
years. The public will not grasp it all 
this year. Or next year. But in time 
it will sink in. 

Pershing regards the completion of 
this defensive system as the greatest 
achievement of his career. In his view 
nothing else he has done in his long 
and serviceable life means so much to 
the security of his country. It doesn’t 
matter to him if the events of twenty 
years are required to prove it. 
doesn’t matter 
never mentioned when that revelation 
comes. It isn’t known as the Pershing 
plan now, and more than likely it never 
will be. This suits Pershing entirely. 
And it explains him. 

A staff officer on duty at the War 
Department told me he thought Per- 
shing’s success could be laid to the fact 
that he had approached the problem 
from the civilian as well as the army 
point of view. Pershing appreciates 
that the “splendid isolation” of the 
Regular Army is history. The days of 
a small, elect, aloof, professional mili- 
tary caste are gone. Armies go to war 
no longer; nations go. In projecting 
and executing his new design, which 
comprehends the reconciliation of a 
thousand perplexing components, which 
touch you and me and Neighbor 
Brown, Pershing calculatingly placed 
himself in the position of the civilian— 
the critical civilian who didn’t under- 
stand the Regular Army and didn’t 
care to. 

“How does this set-up strike you, 
gentlemen?” 

“From the point of view of the staff 
it is excellent.” 

“But from the point of view of the 
man on the outside?” reminds Pershing. 
“How will it strike him? Put yourself 
in John Citizen’s shoes.” 

That the man-on-the-outside point of 
view may not be lacking Pershing has 
seeded the bureaus of the War Depart- 
ment with new faces—with officers who 
came in from civil life during the war. 
He calls reserve officers to duty for a 
spell to get their slant. He has reserve 


officers permanently on duty with the! 


reserve section of the General Staff. He 
has National Guard officers permanent- 
ly on duty with the National Guard 
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Post Pep Postals are the 
snappy illustrated cards that 
are guaranteed to bring the 
boys out to meetings, pa- 
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friend in getting in delin- 
quents’ dues and getting old 
members to bring in new 
members. 


Send for Free Sample Booklet 


POST PRINTING SERVICE 
627 West 43d Street, New York City 











section. The old Army is in step with 
the new times. 

Pershing makes his adieux to that 
Army looking forward. He says fare- 
well to forty-two years of military serv- 
ice with his eyes on the lively concerns 
of tomorrow and not on the reposeful 
glories of yesterday. He is spending 
his last month of active duty with 
whom? With old soldiers—elderly gen- 
erals in posts of direction and leader- 
| ship? No, sir. He has spent his life 
|among them, and if they do not know 
} their jobs by this time, four weeks more 
| with Pershing will not make any appre- 
| ciable difference. Pershing is spending 
| this month with young civilians. He is 





| 


making one more of those painful 
speaking excursions—a swing which 
takes him from Omaha to Boston—talk- 
ing to and talking with youths at drill 
in the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps, and reserve officers who are 
brushing up the same way. 

Once a cavalryman, always one, 
Next to mankind John J. Pershing loves 
horseflesh, and he is a good deal more 
at home with some horses than he is 
with some people. He. takes leave of 
his military life with the unconscious 
grace of an old cavalryman who mounts 
a good horse—and knows it is a good 
horse—and rides off into a_ twilight 
which greatly resembles the dawn. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


Morcan-Ranck Post oF OcEAN CiTy, 
| New JERSEY, decided about a year ago that 
it ought to have a band to let its town 
know about the Legion. The post borrowed 
money for the instruments and although 
only half a dozen men could even read mu- 
sic, the 52 instruments were manned by 
go-getters determined to come through. 
This summer they are giving concerts and 
they are now regarded as one of the best 
advertisements the town has. 


PROVIDENCE (RHODE ISLAND) Post raised 
and recruited a team to assist in the safety 
drive of the Providence Safety Council te 
raise $75,000 with which to carry on a cam- 
paign to save and prevent motor acci- 
dents. The Legionnaires team was placed 
third out of six and secured $15,000 of the 
$82,000 total. 


Bustness MEN OF LA GRANDE, OREGON, 
bought a complete outfit of drums and 
| bugles for La GRANDE Post. 


| _ For the third time in as many years, 

RIcHARD J. McNALLY Post or NEw YorK 
| Crry took disabled veterans from Seton 
Hospital on an automobile outing Auto- 
mobiles carried the party to Coney Island, 
where the Legionnaires furnished chow, 
and Luna Park took care of the entertain- 
ment. 


Epwarp C. DeSaussure Post oF JAcK- 
| SONVILLE, FLorIpDA, has instituted a cam- 
| paign to drive quack doctors from that 
state. It is beginning right at home with 
a committee to investigate conditions in 
Jacksonville, after which it plans, with the 
co-operation of other posts in the state, to 
ask the next Legislature to tighten up on 
the laws relating to the practice of medi- 
cine. 





| Somerset County, New Jersey, Legion- 
naires, through their executive committee, 
| paid tribute to W. C. Dopce or WEsT- 
| FIELD, NEw JERSEY, for his work in start- 
| ing the Fathers’ Auxiliary of the Legion. 
| Mr. Dodge has issued charters, a resolu- 
| tion of the committee stated, to more than 
| two hundred local units of the Fathers’ 
Auxiliary. 


THe Avuxitiary UNITS OF WORCESTER 
County, MassacHusetts, have furnished a 
lounging room of the new veterans’ hos- 
pital at Rutland, as a testimonial to Mrs. 
Franklin Lee Bishop, National President 
of the Auxiliary, who is a member of the 
county council. 


Ten Posts IN MINNEAPOLIS AND HENNE- 
pIN CouNTY, MINNESOTA, sponsored safe 
and sane Fourth of July celebrations. As 
a result the number of injured over the 
holiday was smaller than in years. 


Wape VAN OrMAN OF AKRON (OHIC) 
Post tied with two other balloonists for 
third place in the International Balloon 
Race held in Brussels. Legionnaire Van 
Orman qualified for this race by winning 
the National Elimination Balloon Race, 





bringing his craft down at Rochester, Min- 
nesota, after an 1,100 mile trip from Texas. 


Mrs. LILLIAN Ross or SAN FRANCISCO 
UNIT OF THE AUXILIARY transcribes an 
average of one hundred and twenty pages 
of reading material every morth into 
Braille for the blind men at Evergreen 
Maryland. ; 


Through the efforts of HaAwaltaNn Le- 
GIONNAIRES instructors from the United 
States will next year direct the physical 
education of Hilo, Hawaii, high school stu- 
dents, who have had to go it alone in their 
exercise. 


Thousands of Legionnaires from vari- 
ous parts of California attended the an- 
nual pilgrimage held under the auspices of 
Los ANGELES COUNTY COUNCIL at Catalina 
Island. 


JOHN WESLEY Cross Post oF Norwoop, 
free 





Pa. was instrumental in having a 
mail delivery service established in its 
town. 
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Mrs. G. C. Wurzbach, chairman of the 
National Emblem Committee of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, whose cam- 
paign to have every Legionnaire wear 
his button and every member of the 
Auxiliary her membership pin is meet- 
ing with success. A chairman in each 
local unit for the purpose of carrying 
on this important work is one of her 
plans of getting action 
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RAINIER NOBLE Post oF SEATTLE, WASH., | 


leased the entire second floor of the new 
Arctic Hotel for the purpose of providing 
clubrooms for Seattle Legionnaires. Seat- 
tle Post and Maple Leaf Post held their 
meetings in the assembly hall on that floor. 


American flags have been presented to 
the four hundred and sixty-two public and 
parochial school rooms of Canton, Ohio, by 
CANTON Post, which also gave the twenty 
thousand school children of the city copies 
of a pamphlet on the etiquette and history 
of the Flag. 


LONDON (ENGLAND) Post has a strong 
baseball team which has met with much 
success in its matches with English teams 
and visiting American aggregations. The 
post has succeeded in making the game 
popular in the English metropolis. Recent- 
ly it donated £150 receipts of a game, to 
the Lord Mayor’s Hospital Fund. 


Cc. C. THomas Navy Post or SAN FRAN- 
cisco, CAL., had charge of the arrange- 
ments for the reception and ball given the 
Special Service Squadron of the British 
Navy by the City of San Francisco. 


Tampico Post won the Henry D. Linds- 
ley trophy for membership honors in the 
Department of Mexico. ALAN SEEGER POST 
or Mexico City. Three new posts have 
been established by THE DEPARTMENT. 


AnTONIO BaILEY Post oF SPRINGFIELD, 
OnI0, raised enough money through a lawn 
party to hire a special car for its delega- 
tion to the Ohio Department convention. 


When Harry L. GrEENWwooD PosT OF 
PHILADELPHIA received news of the death 
of Thomas P. Hall, one of its members, in 
Taft, Cal., it immediately sent a member 
to California to take the body home. The 
body arrived in Philadelphia nine days 
after Comrade Hall’s death and was given 
a military funeral. 


Rossrorp, OnI0, Post sent $50 of its 
funds to the victims of the Lorain disas- 
ter and followed this up with appeals to its 
townspeople for clothing and money. The 
Legionnaires took a quantity of the cloth- 
ing to the stricken city by truck. 


When Service Post oF Newark, N. J., 
adopted as its motto two lines from Rud- 
yard Kipling’s poem, “The Sons of Mar- 
tha,” Commander Millen wrote the Eng- 
lish poet, asking for his autograph. Mr. 
KIPLinc promptly sent a letter contain- 
ing the lines, with his signature attached. 





OUTFIT REUNIONS 











Announcements for this column must be re- 
ceived three weeks in advance of the events with 
which they are concerned. 


4TH ENGINEERS.—Second annual reunion at 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal., Sept. 6. Address 
W. R. Engelbrecht, 336 Twelfth St., Oakland. 

59TH Arty., C. A. C.—Fourth annual reunion 
at Heinerwadels Grove, Syracuse, N. ¥., Sept. 


17. Address James P. Kehoe, 1426 No. Salina 
, Syracuse. 
Pa ee BAND.—Sixth annual re- 
ma iffin, O., Sept. 21. Add ; 
Speck, Pemberville, O. cusheite 
es: D, 357TH InF., 90TH Div.—Reunion at 
. ag a a. 24-25. Address 
° est, t i ~ 
Some Gtin, akan uu Robinson St., Okla 
%ist (WiLp West) Div.—Fifth annual re- 


Union at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Maj. Frank P. Doherty, 
Sam Bite. Los Angeles. 
H INF.—Annual reunion at 107th Inf. 
ge 66th St. and Park Ave., New York 
ine eg 29. Address Publicity Officer, 107th 
ni. Post, American Legion, care of Armory. 
ee Inr.—Fifth annual reunion at Hotel 
a em, Bethlehem, Pa., Oct. 4. Address 
- Cullen, P. O. Box 5444, Philadelphia, Pa. 
coum TRAINING Brry., THirp O. T. C., CAMP 
oe -—Reunion at East Lansing and Battle 
reek, Mich., Oct 11-12. Address E. C. Man- 
— 366 Marshall St., East Lansing. 
mat ~ 
nion 
Home, N. 


Sept 27-28. Address 
Merchants National 


Inr., 78TH Div.—Reuni t 
at. B. Jy, Ont. 16, .- SS 
Mee wa rgen St., Memorial 





FINANCE AND 


INVESTMENTS 





Be Conservative 


“By Finance” 


There is always a good deal said about 
seizing an opportunity when it presents 
itself; that a chance missed is usually gone 
forever and will never come again. There is 
much truth in this, of course, and yet we 
are in considerable doubt as to how forcibly 
it applies to investments. More investment 
troubles, we feel sure, are caused by people 


acting hastily than by almost anything else, | 


for the trouble is it is not always possible to 
determine when an available investment 
represents an opportunity, without full, care- 
ful and frequently rather lengthy investi- 
gation. 

One of the earmarks of a salesman of 
doubtful securities is his eagerness to have his 
prospective customer act quickly. He urges 
haste, intimating that unless the purchase 
order is signed at once, a golden opportunity 
will be gone forever. The point is, of course, 
that he does not want an investigation; he 
knows that the longer the delay in buying, 
and the more careful the search into the 
merits of what he is offering, the less his 
chances of making asale. And he therefore 
works what has been called the “hurry, 
hurry” game. Many times he is successful, 
and the purchaser presently discovers that 
instead of a profitable investment, he has 
something of doubtful value, or perhaps no 
value at all. 


Experienced investors all know that there | 


are hundreds, if not thousands, of good in- 
vestments available at all times. If a real 
opportunity actually were missed, they 
know that there is no cause for worry, there 
being so many other good places for their 
money. On the other hand, they know that 
there are thousands of poor investments, 
and that it is better to lose an opportunity 
provided by a good one than to lose money 
in a poor one. The financial editor of one 
of the magazines told us recently that nearly 
50% of the letters he received were from 
people who inquired about some stock or 
bond, and added the sentence, “I recently 


purchased. some of this, and would like your | 


opinion of it.” After they bought, in other 
words, they began to have misgivings, and 
be assailed by doubts. Unfortunately only 
too often the horse has already run away, 
and there is no point even in thinking about 
shutting the barn door; frequently the 
horse is gone for good, or if he can be re- 
covered is found to be worth only a fraction 
of what he cost. The time to have doubts 
and misgivings is before buying, not after, 
and it is not a bad idea to be pessimistic 
about almost any prospective investment. 
Look for bad as well as good features, and 
don’t let rosily painted pictures of big 
profits and easy money dull your vision, and 
prevent your seeing the smudges on the 
canvas underneath. 

There are many, many factors affecting 
the value of an investment, and it is scarcely 
oe eo to let your hope of making a profit 

lind you to the fact that investment prices 
can go down as well as up. Be conserva- 
tive in your ideas of what constitutes a good 
investment. Don’t. expect too much, and 
don’t try to get too much, and you are not 
half so liable to disappeintment as you will 
be if you expect: profits on everything, and 
high yields, and quick results. Further, you 


won’t lose nearly as much money, and finan- 
cial success consists not onl 
money, but in holding on to w! 


in making 
t you have. 
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| Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
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Would You Like to 
Clip 7:% 


Coupons? 


Only people who own 
good bonds know the thrili 
and satisfaction that comes 
from cashing coupons reg- 
ularly. The systematic 
coupon clipper usually gevs 
| far ahead of the get-rich-quick speculator 

Invest in Miller First Mortgage Bonds and 
get 716% on your money, the same as other in- 
vestors all over the United States are 
with never a dollar's loss or a day's delay 
the coupon today for free story, “Mr 
Tells How to Invest." 





G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company 


{ 717 Miller Building Miami, Florida 


Please send me, without obligation, the free stor Mr 
Peters Tells How to Invest with circular describing 4 
Miller First Mortgage Bond issue payi 
looking for a good investment for $ maturing in 

lied ir ‘ 
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St. Paul Legion Members! 


Save money on everything you buy! Over 
118,000 Service and ex-Service people are 
saving money by patronizing a selected 
group of 3,700 stores, featuring everything 
you must buy or want to buy. 39 stores in 
St. Paul in which to concentrate your 
purchases and save thereby! Moderate 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee paid in advance. 
No other dues or assessments. 
Write NOW for particulars! 
Association of Army and Navy Stores, Inc. 
469 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Declaration of 
Independence 


A facsimile copy of the Declara- 
tion of Independence has been is- 
Hancock Mutual 
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Boston. Ma 


Ba ees 


Sixty-one Years in Business. Now in- 
suring over One Billion, Eight Hundred 
illion dollars on 3,300, aan tiees 
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We want one ambitious man in each 
county as Sales Representative. Our 
Salesmen make big money taking orders 

for the Cole Visible Gasoline Gauge. Only 
scientifically accurate gasoline gauge that 
fits on instrument board—always in sight— 
prevents short measure—stops running out of 
gas—low price—in a class by itself—sells 


on sieht: $10 TO $20°A DAY 


} You get your 
pay in advance. We deliver and 
Collect. Commissions paid on 
repeat orders. Exclusive territory 

== Capital not necessary. Write. 
THE STEMCO 
ENGINEERING 7 
202 Webb St., Dayton, Ohio 


af Hear 


instantly 


Latest scientifie achievement—the 
yy Gives instant hearing 


PAT 991% SIMD 
7-16-18: 10-19-20». 
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he deaf. No waiting—no delay. 
but quick 


itive, instantan 
results Don'tdoubt. Don’t hesitate. 


Y shted vith results mthat we will 
y send an Acousticon for 


Ten Days Free Trial 


Just send name and address. No deposit. No C.0.D. No 


wligation to purchase. Try it in your own home for ten 
ange entirely at our own risk and expense. Let resulta 
you. Wsite today. Tell others about this. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1306-R-Candier Bidg., “220 W. 42nd St., New York 


Save 5388° 


th -f: bali-| 
Eng eee © tea Serer 
el moeneese, standard size, up-to-date in 
way, SS an ae SReAL 


uaranteed Five Years 


We do the most perfect and Quan class job of a 7 known to 
the t t id hines do ect work and last for 
ears and yeare. Just ihe 1S Semlch is at machine 
lessons 


easi own letters. 
pee eine we iis Wik coe yees 
or. 
information. Bis Catalog and car 4 
SMITH 


GALES ( co. 
400 -360 East Grand Avenue 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


$20 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


“What ay young man and = 
very fag Ln woman sheald 
\'1$1. 00 What on ~——. and 
young wife should knew 
sTPAID : What ie he vat shoald knew 
- ~ aed in per Table contents & commendations on request 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 989 Winston Bidg,, Philadelphia 




















y NOWING that Memorial Day is 





observed everywhere that we 
have our buddies buried,” writes W. 
S. Britton of Madison, Connecticut, who 
served on the U. S. S. Hider, “I have 
thought quite a bit about four graves 
located in Scotland at Scapa Flow. 
They are the graves of sailors from the 
U. 8. S. New York and U. S. S. Dela- 
ware, I think, and these men were 
buried there when we were with the 
British Fleet. Later, when the war 
ended and the mine-sweepers were 
clearing the North Sea of mines,!the 
U. S. S. Blackhawk lay in the port of 
Kirkwall, our base, and some of the 
crew wandered over from Kirkwall to 
the Houton Bay side of Scapa and ran 
across these graves. I told the men 
aboard the Hider about them. Pictures 
of the graves were taken and sent to 
the vessels of the mine-sweeping fleet 
and if I am not mistaken some kind 
of subscription was to be taken up to 
put the graves into better shape. The 
reason I am writing is that I’d like to 
know if the bodies of these buddies are 
still in Scapa or if they were brought 
home. If they are still there, I wonder 
if someone is taking care of the graves. 
Maybe some of our old Comrades of the 
Mist—the Grand Fleet men—would 
look after them.” 

The Company Clerk wrote to the 
Navy Department in Washington about 
this matter and received the following 
gee report from Surgeon General E. 
R. Stitt: 


Although the remains of a number of 
officers and enlisted men of the Navy who 
died in Scotland were interred there during 
the duration of the World War, our records 
indicate that but two were buried in the 
vicinity of Seapa Flow, as follows: 

GILBERT LACKEY —. Fireman, 3d 
Class, U. S. N., of the U. S. S. New York, 
who died June 19, 1918, a “whose remains 
were interred on Hoy Island and in the 
fall of 1919 disinterred and forwarded to 
Konawa, Oklahoma, at the request of his 
mother, Mrs. Annie Gardner Coble. 

EDWARD JEROME WISEMAN, Seaman, U.S. 
National Naval Volunteers, of the U. S. S. 
New York, who died February 11, 1918, and 
whose remains were interred in the Naval 
Cemetery on Hoy Island, and also in the 
fall of 1919 were disinterred and returned 
to Fall River, Massachusetts, at the request 
of his mother, Mrs. Ella M. Wiseman, 574 
Willinm Street. 

Of the bodies interred in Scotland only 
three remain, having been left where first 
interred upon the request of the families. 


This is one of our biggest jobs, fel- 
lows, relieving the six-year-old worry 
of the relatives of buddies who were 
reported killed or missing in action. In 
many of these cases the families have 
received absolutely no information ex- 
cept the official announcement of the 
Government. Then and Nowers have 
rendered invaluable service in furnish- 





ing detailed information of the death 
and burial of buddies. We are listing 
a few more such cases and ask that 
you give them careful attention. Please 
make report to the Company Clerk, who 
will transmit the information to the 
relatives making inquiry. 


WINFRED Ray MorriLL, corporal, M. S. T. 421, 
probably transferred to M. S. T. 495 and $77. 
Reported by War Department in 1918 as having 
died of disease in France and almost simul- 
taneously a Red Cross nurse reported that he 
died of disease in Scotland. 

WENDALL Lorp, Co. F, 101st Amm. Train, 26th 
Div., wounded or left the front November 2 
1918. Admitted to Base Hosp. No. 218, Portiers, 
France, November 4th, and died. November &th. 
How was he wounded? 

Harry E. PARKMAN, pvt. 1/cl., Co. M, 167th 
Inf., 42d Div. Killed in action October 15, 1918, 
near St. Georges. 

Ance Evans, pvt., Co. F, Sixth Inf., Fifth 
Div. Killed October 14, 1918. (On this date 
the Fifth Division was fighting in the Bois de 
la Pultiére, norfh of Cunel.) Evans’s body was 
not found. 

JouHN Roos, pvt., 73d M. G. Co., Sixth Regt., 
U. S. M. C., Second Div., wounded in action 
June 6, 1918, died in Base Hosp. No. 25, June 
28th. The Marines started the Belleau Woods 
action on June 6th. 

Carter R. Koon, pvt., Co. B, First Engrs, 
First Div., killed in action near Soissons dur- 
ing the offensive which began July 18, 1918. 
He had rescued two wounded men and was 
killed while going after a third. Family wants 
to hear from the two rescued men or other com- 
rades. (Name included in First Division Mis- 
tory honor roll.) 

CHARLES THOMAS Horan, Co. K, 103d Int., 
26th Div., wounded in action at Verdun October 
21, 1918, died of wounds October 24th. Was 
serving as runner. 

Frep Oquist, pvt., Co. I, 127th Inf., 32d Div. 
killed in action latter part of August, 1918. 
(The 32d Div. entered the line west of Juvigny 
on August 28th and captured that town on 
August 30th. Oquist’s name is not included in 
Roll ef Honor of 32d Division History.) 

Lieut. Expen S. Betts, M. G. Co., 16th Inf., 
First Division, killed in action near Hill 240, 
Meuse Argonne, about October 9 or 10, 1918, 
(Name included in Honor Roll, First Division 
History. ) 

Cunt B. MILLER, Co. M, 59th Inf., Fourth 
Div., wounded July 18, 1918, returned to action 
after one month. Notification stated he died 
October 6th or thereabouts, cause to be deter- 
mined. (Honor roll in Fourth Division History 
shows killed in action.) 

Rosert B. HAtg, pvt., M. G. Co., 362d Inf., 
91st Div., died of pneumonia, Base Hosp. No. 5 
in Stadten, Belgium, November 28, 1918. Family 
wants information from nurses who attended 
him. 


ITH all the present interest in 

the ‘round-the-world flights of 
American, British and French airmen, 
we know that this letter from far-off 
China will please Then and Nowers. 
This gang of ours is far scattered in 
body, but it certainly sticks together 
in spirit. Alfred H. Holt, past com- 
mander of Canton (China) "Post, comes 
across with interesting reports every 
now and then to the Company Clerk. 
Remember the Sam Soo Hoo story? 
Here’s the latest one, dated May 31st: 


I had an interesting experience the other 
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morning. Learning that Captain d’Oisy, the-world fliers reached the Indian City. 
the French flyer, was to leave Canton at It’s a far-flung Legion! 
daybreak, May 20th, I went over to Dr. Sun 


Yat Sen’s aviation field to say bon voyage 

to this nervy chap who had come all the HERE are probably as many A. E. F. | 
way from Paris. When I arrived he was souvenirs lost in transit or in stored 
just about to climb into his machine, but I barracks bags as reached their destina- 
plucked up courage enough to introduce tion. A disabled buddy, Abner Morris, 
myself by showing him a note I had from of Winston, Georgia, calls on the Com- 
the French consul. The captain was only pany Clerk to help him recover some 
slightly interested and was turning away property which cost him beaucoup 
with a preoccupied air when I mentioned francs. He writes: 
that I was a member of The American 
Legion. “Hein?” So I repeated in my 
college-French accent, “La Légion Améri- 
caine.” His face lit up—it would have 
done your heart good to see it—he shook 
hands, and let me help him into his coat. 


And Calcutta Post of the Legion 
acted as host when America’s round- 


I bought a green pillow top with United 
States and French flags on it and a pink 
scarf in Brest, France, just before sailing 
for home on April 12, 1919. These sou- 
venirs cost me six dollars each. If any 
buddy found these articles at Camp Mills, 
New York, I would like very much to have 
them. 
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How the First Division parade in Washington is going to look when the 
outfit reunes October 3d, 4th and 5th, according to the conception of George 
Shanks, whose contribution to the affair is represented in the above car- 
toon donated to the Society of the First Division. The chief feature of the 
reunion will be the dedication of a monument to the six thousand dead of 
the division. It is hoped to have as many as possible of the relatives of 
these men present at the dedication ceremony. Information concerning the 
reunion may be had from the First Division Reunion Committee, Army 
Building, New York City 








BE A RAILWAY - 
TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


EARN up to $250 per MONTH 


Expenses Paid 
r this fascinating, uncrowded pro- 
\ pportunities; meet big 
icials; advancement rapid. 
l or remain near home; healthful, 
utdoor work 


How You Can Prepare 
qualify in 3 1 


ly 8 vasy to un- 
derstand. Upon graduatior 
u t you position as per 


Notice. You 
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pare-time study at 
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POSITION GUARANTEED 


Guarantee states that tuition 

will be refunded if, upon grad 

position is not ob- 

tained for you, paying at 

$110 per month and 
expenses 


Guarantee 


take no risk. 


StandardBusmesstraiping 


/ tnst., Boffals, H. 





d me entirely free 





7 giving 


full particulars about course 
in Railway Traffic Inspection 


Booklet No. D-51 
Must Train More Men i 


Hundreds of positions to be 
filled. Dec « 


part H » 
opportunity 

pon ay. 

Standard Business / S*reet 
Training Institut 


Buttole"n.7. City 
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Get 


manufacturer's 
Save 1-4 to ‘ 


s 1-2 on. stoves 
ranges, fur ouse 
hold goods during the |: ay 
sale in our 2 ears’ history 
. or easy paymentse—terms 
as low as $3 monthly. Money 
back guarantee. 24-hour ship- 
ments. 30 days’ trial in your 
home. 53¢ customers en 
dorse Kalamazoo quality 
KALAMAZOO - 
STOVE CO. 1 ry 
Manutacturers iF eo 
2072 Rochester 
Avenu 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Kalamazoo 
Renee Direct to You 


Registered 








AGENTS! SELL ERIS 


And Secure Steady Income 


HIGH GRADE, thoroughly proven household 
4% necessity—demanded by every home where it is 
presented, and in many stores. Complete facts and 
liberal agents’ offer sent free Exclusive territory 
for aggressiv’ representatives Write now. 


ERIS PRODUCTS CO 
932A Brarson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 














NEW 1925 SERIES | 





Post Pep 


Postals 
Are Ready Now 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
BOOKLET 





POST PRINTING SERVICE 
627 West 43d Street, New York City 























Greatest Sweater Value 


We Have 
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low price on such a high grad 

value e believe it is th 
wooliest apert ee ever 
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Send your a elasticity of material, whi ery 
chest meas f important in a knitted garment 
are, height Send no money. Simply pay 

and weight setman ok 98, plus aifew penn 


0 sh OF posta, ; 
green heather If not = ntirel y satisfied. we wi 
and brown promptly return your mone 
heather. Four ‘Roc ket sweater, illustrate: 

with special bellows 


pockets and coff clasp Prien s and AR ole the sTreon tobe used as a 


wrist protector if desire 2 
DELSON Serre MILLS, Inc., 1307 om Ave. 
SEND FOR CATALK . C., CHICAGO 


Make'60:.’ 100 wiex 


New 300 Candle Power ‘ 
Lamp—Burns 96% Air 


Introduce wonderful pa tented aay HK (YY) 


tion. Burns only 4% of tuel — cheap 
WOOO as | 











kerosene or gasoline. * Uses less than’ 
wick lamps. Greatest advancement 
in lighting of the age. Table lamps, © 
wall lamps, hanging lamps, lanterns. Power 
ful, brillant, soft, restful white Hght— like 
ng ae Brighter on 2 eons | soaring Ps-f 
No Smoke—No 









Easy to 
FREE Outfit Offer: —4~ / 
money. No experience — no capital required. 
Work all or spare time. Simply take orders. 
Je deliver and collect—pay you big commis am 


sion same day. Vivian of Minn. made 
$400 in 39 days. Green of N.Y. made $33 
in one day. Hundreds making $10 to 
$40aday Get territory quick. Big 
season now on. Write today for Free 
catalog and special agents offer. 


The Akron Lamp Co., 1849 LampBidg.,Akron, O. 


AGENTS 


Make $10 to $20 
daily selling 
Premier Knife 
and Scissors 
Sharpeners. 


A G EN Ts! If interested in a good opportunity 
= a big money let us send you 
WANTED & _— book, “‘What Others 
Say.” ttells you about our new 
sales in and shows pictures of ft. res of men whom we have 
jaa od pen and helped to Build a ent 
lan wants owning a store and payabi 
eve’ rnest worker. 
$31. “tailored to order, RS all’ wee 
the world’s — clothing values. They 
protect terri ommigsion in gee ance 


a8 and f. intere: Depts 
Bo saeasi pt. 859, 843 Adams St., Chicago 


@., 200% PROFIT 
OD or more. 9 out of 10 
women buy Pro- 
duces keen edge 
quickly | Sells for 50c. 
PREMIER MFG. CO. 
Dept.8 Detroit, Mich. 
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RECOVER IT 
YOURSELF 






| ll 
$3.85 
AND UP Jake you 
Custom Made  newandsav 
We have been making top recover 
We have pat 


r car look like 
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bill. 
seat covers for 15 years. 
model too old for us. Easy to apply, simp le instructic 
Write for our big money saving catalogue with sam 


THE LIBERTY TOP & TIRE COMPANY, Dept. €10, Cincinnati, Ohio 
























BECOME A 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERK 
Examinations coming $1600 to s: 2300 a year 
Steady life-time job. Ommon education 
sutfici ent. No 


pull” necessary 
Ms ail coupon for 
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Patterson Civil Service School * 





Dept. 6. ROCHESTER, WN. Y. *% ‘ata 

Sirs: 0 me without charge your % oa Civil 
Cc atalog, describing this and other ‘@ Service Schoo! f 
U.S. Government positions. % — Dept.639 

* Rochester 
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The deat 


n this column, 


plete, post 


ths. Please give name, age, military record. 
JAMES O. BLack, Westinghouse Post, Wil- 
ling, Pa. Died in Denver, Col., April 18, 
ed 26. Served with S. A. T. C., University of 
Pittsburgh 
FRANK L. CLEARY, Thomas Roberts Reath 
| Marine Post, Philadelphia, Pa, D. July 9 
| Served with U. S. M. C. , 
| Hanroip F. Cram, John E. Miller Post, Beaver 
Dam, Wis. D. Aug. 6. Served in Navy. 
| ANDREW P. Farnsworth, Rigby (Idaho) 
| Post. Killed in airplane fall at Tunwater, 
| Wash., July 23, aged 30. Served with Co. E, 





Inf. 
aup C. HAIsLey, Paul Hunt Post, Center- 
ville, Ind D. July 19, aged 834. Served with 
Btty B, 3rd Tr. Mo. Br. 
CARL H, ELLeson, Victor Hegge Post, Garvin, 
Min? Died Aug 11, aged 28. Served with 


{| Btty. A, 3: 


Joseru L. 
ag 


| Aug 14, 


ficial or member to notify the Weekly of all 


hs of Legion members are chronicled 
In order that it may je com- 
commanders are asked to designate 


39th F. A., 88th Div. 
Howarp, Norton 
ed 35. lst. Lieut., 


(Va.) Post. 
387th Inf, 


D. 





BUDDIES IN DISTRESS 


I Want 700 
o9 At , JOP week 


Men and Women! Write me today 

and by this time next week I can place 

you in @ position to make $2.00 to $5.00 an hour in your 
time, up to $15.00 a day full time. Thousands 

our representatives gre making that and more 













with our wn vA introduce and take 
orders ster famous World's Hosiery and Un- 
derwear sold direct from mill to home—a com- 


oe line for whole family. Permanent customers 
repeat orders make you steady, big income. 

No delivering or collecting. Nocapita! required 
It’se ghaness to make thousands 

Write Quick '5*;:; . Your profits begin 
at once. Exclusi 4 y~ No experience 
needed. Write today and I'll send all facts and 
tell how to start Free. (Established £9 years.) 


World's Star Knitting Co. 
019 Lake Street Bay City, atten. 


5"to'25" Daily 
And FINE SUIT 


To quickly obtain some co 
_ rritory where we are I 

we offer one man in each comr 
path toobtain our ll we 





















Queries aimed at locating service men whose 


statements 





Building, Washington, D. C., not to the Weekly. 
The committee will be glad to assist in finding 
en after other means have failed, and, if neces- 

‘y, will advertise through the Weekly. The 

ttee wants to hear from the following: 
CAPTAIN who commanded Company H, 28th 
| Inf., at Tex., just prior to the World War. 
Orricers in charge of troop trains leaving 
Camp Devens, Mass., on Nov. 12, 1917, for 
| Camp Gordon, Ga. 

Former CoMRApDES of Clarke Lowery, 111th 
Inf., 28th Div., who was killed in action near 
Fismes, France, about Aug 15, 1918. 

| FRANK Gray, formerly with 77th Co. C. A. C., 
discharged at West Point, N. Y., and whose 
home was in New York City. 

iz c¢ HARLES EArt RICHARDSON, formerly 
with Vet Yorps., A.R.D., No. 306. 

Lt. Ropert Watts, Eye, Ear, Nose & Throat 
doctor stationed at Camp Greene Base Hospital. 

Set Martin H. Cone, Vet. Corps, A.R.D. 
No. 306 RICHARD FOLEY, pvt. with Batt. B, 
7ith F. A., LAwReNcE D. FRancis, Batt. B, 
7ith F. A., MoOAH CORNWELL, Vet. Corps, 
A.R.D. No. 306 

Ser. LAwkrence, of Evacuation Hospital No. 
| 37, in charge of Laboratory at hospital near 
Toul 

CAPT A. SALB, formerly with 809th Pioneer 
Inf., home address in Indiana in vicinity of 
French Lick, and Capt, GILMorE of same outfit, 
who formerly lived in Kansas. 

HeNky GROTTEN SMiTH, formerly with 228th 


Squardron, 
Relatives 
| 109th Inf. 


RAucpH A. 


119th 
Leo. P. 
| St., Kansas 
| AvuGust F 
| 
| 
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Co., 


of Fire Det 
| Lewis. La 
WILLIAM 
ist Vt. Inf., 
Inf, 





ul Rehabilitation 


are necessary to substantiate com- 


m claims should be sent to the Legion’s 


Committee, 417 Bond 


Kelly Field, Texas. 


of Harry J. Rosertrs (dec), Co. G, 


Lyon, formerly Pvt., Machine Gun 
Inf., 30th Div. 
BRAUN, last address 408 East 11th 
City, Mo. 


RANK HoFFMAN, former Sgt., School 
.. Ft. Sill, later serving at Camp 
st address of record Lawton, Okla. 
MARTIN, JR., formerly with Co. C, 
57th Pioneer Inf. and Co. M, 4th 
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Our GREATEST BATTLE. 


5TH ARTILLERY, a A. C., 
Frederick Morse Cutler. 


newspaper, 
June 
| discontinued. 


| Price: $10.80, 


net and include packing and 


rges. Send order with remittance to 


ce, The American Legion Weekly, 
Syd Street, New York City. 

OF THE FourtH Drvision. Official. 
ations. Maps. 368 pages. Price: $2. 


By Frederick Palmer. 
Argonne offensive carefully reported 
s foremost = correspondent. Maps. 
Price: $2.5 


IN THE A. E.F. 
Official. Detailed 
its three major 
200 illustrations 
$3.25. 


and of 
roster. 


e regiment 
Complete 
413 pages. Price: 
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wer yey WOOLEN MILLS CO 
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Fifth Ave. New York Custom Tailors 
want agents to sell advertised brand al! 
tailored to measure suits and overcoats direct to 
wearer. Lowest Prices in America. 

sight. No capita! q 

ewatch samples Free. Biggest ‘Commiss: ons 
paid daily. Permanent positions 

weekly. Auto Free to Agents. 


Monarch Tailoring Co., 100 Filth Ave., Dept.A3, NewYork 


$15a Day 


We want men and women everywhere 
as local representatives to demonstrate 
and take orders for Comer Topcoats and 
Raincoats. New offer enables you to 
earn $100.a week and a Dodge Tour- 
ing Car. No capital, experience or 

training needed. Write for detail 
THE COMER MFG. CO. 
Dept. DF-454, Dayton, Ohio 


& Sell Shirt: 


or experience re 




















Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from ur 
factory to wearer. Nationally advertised 
Easy tosell. Exclusive patterns. Ex 
ceptional values. No experience or 
capital required. ge eof 4 ome 
red. ntirely new propositio 
pees RITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
MADISON SHIRT CO., 603 B'way, N.Y. City 


21 Jewels 
peettins | lose thee’ 2 Bapr ont Oo Seoehire Jewels 


ty and Style 


Adjusted to the ouoend~ ~temperatases goes 
ar : poe 5 year Geld Q 
Strata ae desk hi dow 




























19th Street and marco 
ent 40-56 Chicago, tiinots 
a well paying, dig- 


Chitose ying die 


for men and women. Opportunities for big prac- 
tice allcities. Faculty of physicians, surgeons and 
chiropodists. Largest foot institution in the 
world. Eleventh year. Degree Doctor of Surgi- 
cal Chiropody. Write for Catalog, Dept., 66 

Illinois College of Chiropody, 1327 N. Clark St., Chiciee 


Makes $12 Week Extra 


—Pays for new home— 




















STARS AND Stripes. A reprint of 
issues of The Stars and Stripes, the | 
printed from February 8, 
13, 1919, when the paper- was 
568 full pages. 18 =x 24 inches. 


R. E. dn. dg of Michigan, is mhaking 
$12.00 a week extra, in spare time, sell- 
ing our high grade kitchen necessity. 4S 
paying for new home with earnings 
You, too, can have extra money for 
Benedict things you want. Write us at once 


M, H._Tyler Mig. Co., Dept. 10, Muncie, lod 
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Sursts and 





Judas 


Payment is made for material for this department. Unavailable manuscript returned only 
<aen coomngunied by stamped envelope. Address 627 West 43d St., New York City 


Unpatriotic Prank 


Mother: “Dennis, why did teacher keep 
you after school?” 

Dennis: “It wasn’t my fault, mother. 
Somebody tied my coat-tails to the seat 
when we were ready to sing ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner.’” 


The Rewards of Chivalry 


Mother: “Sumner Smith is a perfect 
little gentleman, isn’t he?” 
Jean: “Yes, the ass!” 


When Justice Winks 


Fair Easterner: “Oh, I love the West! 
I:’s so free and untrammeled!” 

Westerner: “Yes, the sheriff is a pretty 
good scout.” 


Old Habits 


“Naw,” grumbled the side-show man- 
ager, “I don’t so much mind the bearded 
lady smokin’ cigarettes in public, but I 
don’t like the place she scratches matches. 
It gets the crowd suspicious.” 


Flattery 


Bill: “Your breath smells of liquor.” 
Phil: “That’s funny. It didn’t taste like 
liquor.” 
in Any Town 
Tourist: “Where’s the Art Museum?” 


Policeman: “I honestly don’t know. Ask 
that fellow—he looks like a stranger.” 


A Song of the Road 


It’s ho, for the lure of the open road, 
The blue of the summer skies; 
With my girl and I as the only load 
And a car that swiftly flies. 
It’s over the hills and the world go hang, 
And—thunderation! a tire went bang! 


Then ho, for the open trail tha‘ lies 
Like a ribbon across the hills; 

The feel of wind and dust in our eyes; 
The rush with its joy and thrills; 

The landscape’s blur as on we pass, 

And—darned if I ain’t run out of gas! 


Now ho, for ever and ever so far 
Beyond the horizon’s rim; 
The steady hum of a mighty car; 
The roads that we lightly skim; 
The roar of the rushing wind in our ears, 
And—plague it all, but I’ve stripped my 


gears. 
—Blaine C. Bigler. 
Willing to Oblige 


Bobby: “Would it make any difference 
to you, mother, whether I was elected 
President on the Democratic or Republican 
ticket when I grow up?” 


How Ridiculous! 


Attorney: “Do you swear to tell the 
tee the whole truth and nothing but the 
Truth?” 

Prisoner (on the stand): “Say! Im 
appearing for the defense!” 


Outside of That! 


P Passerby: “Why aren’t you at school to- 
lay?” 


oungster: “’Cause the school house 
burned down, an’ the teacher’s sick, an’ this 
ig vacation, an’ it’s Saturday, an’ there 
ain’t no school.” 


The Silver Lining 
_Mr.: “I’m sick of walking the floor all 
night with this kid.” 
_ Mrs.: “Ought to be glad you don’t live 
in Alaska, where you’d have to do it six 
months at a stretch.” 


A Wasted Life 


“My ambition was to be a doctor—a ton- 
sil specialist,” sighed the dentist. 


“What stood in your way?” asked the 
victim in the chair. 
“My arms weren't long enough,” 


roaned the dentist. “Back teeth are as 


ar as I can reach.” 


Same Old Stuff 


Wife: “Anything new in the papers?” 
Husband: ‘No, only different names.” 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


“Are you sure,” asked the old woman, 
“that this century plant will bloom in a 
hundred years?” 

“Positive, ma’am,” answered the florist. 
“If it doesn’t bring it right back.” 


In the Millennium 


“Send me your bill soon, doc.” 

“Your car did not requirc as much re- 
pairing as I thought.” 

“Only $1.25 a quart.” 

“You were going fifty miles an hour. 
Please don’t do it again.” 


The morning felicitations were well un- 
der wey. 
“=a sh you’d take your spoon out of 
your coffee cup,” she said. 

“Why should you care?” the surly brute 
demanded. 

“I merely wanted you to have plenty of 
room when you dip in your toast, dear!” 
she suggested sweetly. 


Emergency Rations 


“Where’s my whisk broom, 
asked the professor. 
“You ate it for breakfast, sir,” replied 


Mary?” 


the maid. “The other cereal was all gone.” 
So Innocent 
Him: “I wish you’d drop the mister and 


just call me plain John.’ 
Her: “Oh, I wouldn’t like to keep re- 
minding you of your misfortune.” 


Smack! Smack! 
Ned: “Which did you enjoy better— 
Bermuda or Nassau?” 
Ted: “They tasted equally good.” 


Side Stepping 
Blackstone: “Excuse me, old man, but 
I’m—er—looking for a little financial 
succor.” ; 
Webster idea! 


(broke, too): “Great 


Let’s look for him together.” 
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LITTLE KNOWN REUNIONS. No. 3 
The Grade A Association, composed of the few best minds who made the 
grade during the famous psychic test of '18, gather for their annual reunion 
and retest 
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Heais S Rooms 


“There is no heater to compare with the Bulldog. I burned 2% tons of coal last 
winter and heated five rooms and a bath.”—Walter Geary, Gloucester, Mass. 
That’s what the Bulldog does with coal! Now read, in the letter of Mr. 
Redetzke, what it does with about the lowest grade fuel you can think of! 


Why not cut down your fuel bills? 


Heats Home for 25c a Week Heats 7 Rooms Instead of One! Cuts Coal Bills in Half 

“I can run my Bulldog Furnace for “Your letter received asking about the “T had a hot air furnace in our 7-room house be- 
fourteen days in normal weather Bulldog furnace. We have had ours in fore I got the Bulldog and our house was always 
conditions on the actual cost of fifty about six weeks and so far it does all cold. With the Bulldog it only takes half as much 
cents.” So writes F. R. Redetzke, Babson Bros. claim for it. We have seven coal and we had weather below zero, and the house 
of Cleveland, North Dakota, and he rooms, four on the first floor and three was nice and warm in the morning when we got 
udds: ‘Hard to believe, is it? That’s on the second, and it heats them fine. We up. We never have the draft on more than half 
what some of my neighbors thought find it takes a little more coal to heat the an hour at a time, and it has the place red hot. It 
until I showed them! We have an whole house than it did to heat oner room is easy to regulate and keeps the fire all day in 
unlimited amount of grain screen- with a stove using chestnut coal.” mild weather.” Jess T. Conrad, 1211 W. Arch St., 


ings which I use for fuel.” 


Smith, 19 Elm St., Somerville, N. J. 


Shamokin, Pa. 


No Money Down! 


‘orne 


The Bulldog is sent to you for free inspection. Then, 
if satisfied, you make only small monthly payments at 
our remarkably low price. Wrige today. Don’t miss 
this chance to cut down your fuel bills! Jnstall a Bull- 
dog Furnace. It comes to you completely erected— 
goes through any door—fits any height of basement— 
and you install it yourself in less than two hours! 
“Getting it up was just work enough to settle my sup- 


ee se ee ee 
Babson Bros., Dept. 40-56 
19th St. and California AVe., Cnicago, Ill. 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me your free 
catalog and special offer on the Bulldog Pipeless Furnace. 


(Print name and address plainly) 


BABSON BROS., ver. 20-56 


} ourself 


per,” says Wm. Allman, of Topeka, Kansas. Don’t put 
up with the old fashioned stove heat or some outworn 
furnace—when you can so easily get the greatest ad- 
vance in scientific heating at an astonishingly low 
price. The Bulldog burns almost amy kind of fue! 
from hard coal to cheap screenings. Keeps a wood 
fire over night. We have factory connections in both 
east and west and ship from the nearest point. 


Send Coupon for Free Book 


Learn how to have all the heat you want—where you want it—and save 
money! 
ustion of 


Remember the Bulldog is different—and better! Complete com- 
saves 25 % of your fuel bill. Exclusive Gable-Top Radiator 
direct rays of the fire. Exclusive oblong fire-pot is not only 
, but enables you to keep a wood fire over night. Remember 

s sent for free inspection—then small monthly payments at an 









amazingly low price! Send for Free Book TODAY! 


19th St. and California Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. 




















